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THE WEEK. 


THERE have been several rumours, as a matter of 
course, about the peace negotiations during the last few 
days. We cannot believe that the Government could 
make either their banishment proclamation or the 
question of amnesty an obstacle to peace; though the 
Conservative Press and the Daily Chronicle are against 
amnesty. To ask the Boers to hand over men who 
have fought with them to punishment, is madness, and 
brutal madness. Our own view about a settlement is 
well known. The Government will either make terms 
that satisfy the Boers and give us security, which will 
mean peace, or else they will leave the Boers discon- 
tented—a condition of things that means only a 


respite and the paralysis of British diplomacy all 
over the world. 


THE war continues during the negotiations, and 
takes the form of a series of attacks by the enemy 
against our columns. The principal event of the 
week has been the success of General Ian Hamilton 
in the Western Transvaal. This success, though 
slight, was real. Our own men buried a number of 
the enemy’s dead (including Commandant Potgieter), 
and the number of slightly wounded upon our side, 
together with the comparatively small number of total 
casualties, points to the accuracy of the report which 
describes the action as an assault made by the Boers 
against our superior numbers and thoroughly repulsed. 
The number of prisoners given as captured in the pur- 
suit, near Klerksdorp and near Sweizer-Reinecke, is of 
little or no value, for, as usual, their character is hidden 
from us, and we in England have no means of ascertain- 
ing how many of them were fighting men. The same re- 
marks apply to Colenbrander’s work near Pietersburg 
and to General Bruce-Hamilton’s advance against the 
railway in the Eastern Transvaal. The authorities ought 
surely to know by this time that no one in England pays 
attention to such totals unless some description is given 
of the nature of the captures. The little surrender at 
Bultfontein and the unknown skirmish at Bethlehem 
have little importance, save that they took place in 


two areas which were called ‘‘ clear’’ about two months 
ago, 


A pEsPATCH of Lord Methuen’s published in 
London last Saturday, and describing the affair at 
Tweebosch rather more than a month ago,"does not add 
much to our knowledge of the nature or causes of that 
defeat. We already know from fairly ample descrip- 
tions that a reverse which, militarily speaking, should 
have been impossible was due to the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of Lord Methuen’s command did 
not happen to be soldiers. Such of them as were soldiers 
behaved with the utmost gallantry, and had the screen 
of mounted men, which was protecting the rear of column, 
possessed even the elements of what a fighting force 
requires, it is evident that the attack could easily have 
been beaten off. Lord Methuen states that several 
of the Boers were wearing the chevrons of non- 
commissioned officers, a point on which we were in 
doubt before, but this does not clear up the difficulty 
which at once occurs to the ordinary reader, namely, 


how it is that the Boers wearing our clothes 
can deceive our soldiers without a correlative 
confusion taking place in their own ranks. It is a hard 
thing to say, but it is certainly true that one of the best 
results of these last wretched few months of the war 
may be the conviction they will bring to the extremely 
ignorant public of our great towns that in an army you 
must have regular soldiers or none. 


Tue Kingdom of Italy and the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion have suspended diplomatic relations. The rights 
and wrongs of the quarrel—which all Europe hopes 
and expects will be readily composed—are hard to 
assign, as it was manifestly a matter of form more than 
anything else. It seems that last summer the Italian 
Minister at Berne complained of some articles that had 
appeared in an Italian paper published in Geneva, the 
Risveglio, which have been described as an apology for 
regicide. The Swiss Government took steps to pro- 
secute the paper, but it was subsequently found that 
the articles in question did not fall within the 
scope of the Penal Code. The matter dropped, but 
in February last Signor Silvestrelli made the revolu- 
tionary propaganda of the Risveglio a subject of 
complaint, and was then informed that | by the 
Federal Law proceedings could only be instituted 
against the authors of attacks upon foreign Sovereigns 
on the formal demand of the interested Government. 
Signor Silvestrelli, however, preferred ‘‘to remind 
Switzerland of her international obligations,” and seems 
to have insisted on the applicability of the Federal 
enactments of 1894 against incitements to crime. His 
tone in offering advice on the interpretation of Swiss 
law was warmly resented by President Zamp, and Italy 
is now at loggerheads with a neighbour who is also an 
excellent customer. 


For the moment, at least, the rioting in Brussels 
and other Belgian towns, which reached its height last 
Saturday and Sunday, seems to have subsided ; but a 
general strike has been proclaimed by the Socialist 
leaders, and has already taken formidable proportions 
in the great industrial centres, in the mining district of 
Le Borinage, andin the quarries about Tournai. Mean- 
while, the debates on the Revision of the Constitution 
have begun in the Belgian Parliament. The Liberal 
members of the Left presented a sort of petition to the 
Government on Tuesday, in which, after condemning 
the use of violence and declining all responsibility for 
the situation, they urged the advisability of a dissolution. 
The Socialists acquiesced. M. de Smet de Naeyer gave 
no definite reply, but intimated that the Government 
were not disposed to modify their position in obedience 
to disorder. A dissolution certainly seems the only 
peaceable way out of the present troubles ; as M. Beer- 
naert, one of the Ministers, pointed out on Wednesday, 
there is not the remotest hope of carrying any constitu- 
tional reform, which would demand a majority of a 
third of its members in the present Parliament. 


On Tuesday M. Sipiaguine, the Russian Minister of 
the Interior, was shot by a student disguised as an 
officer, and died of his wounds in an hour. The mur- 
derer had been expelled from the University of Kieff 
for taking part in the students’ riots and forced to 
serve in the army, but was afterwards, it is said, par- 
doned. The dead Minister was known as an able 
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administrator, but was believed to be largely respon- 
sible for the reactionary measures of the last two years, 
and passed as a pupil of M. Pobiedonostseff. Whether 
this assassination will retard the dawn of a Liberal era 


‘still further, we shall see: it can scarcely fail, for the 


time being, to compromise the cause of reform in 
Russia. 


THE Government after: making South Africa as 
much like Ireland as they can have apparently come to 
the conclusion that something is still incomplete in the 
spectacle of Irish misgovernment. They have accord- 
ingly applied to nine counties and two county boroughs 
those sections of the Crimes Act which provide for 
change of venue and trial by ‘‘ special” juries, which 
means, as the Morning Leader says, packed juries. 
This step has been taken at a time when agrarian 
crime is unknown in Ireland, and it only illustrates the 
truth of Mr. Morley’s warning to the Government at 
the beginning of the Session that they were on 
‘fan inclined plane.” The Irish Party and the 
Liberal Party, will fight this hateful policy of depriving 
Irishmen of their civil rights very bitterly in the House 
of Commons as is clear from Mr. Bryce’s excellent 
speech in Thursday’s debate. The Government may con- 
gratulate themselves on the condition in which our ‘‘free, 
tolerant, and unaggressive Empire ” finds itself on the 
eve of the Coronation — war and unredeemed failure 
in South Africa, a colony stript of its constitution and 
all the guarantees and promise of freedom, and a 
country within the United Kingdom where are to be 
found again all those signs and symbols of lawless rule, 
discontent, and incessant protest that have been hidden 
away for ten years. 


THE Budget debates have been marked by two 
important speeches from Sir William Harcourt dealing 
with the disproportion of loans to taxes, the ruinous 
effects of imperial expansion, and the improba- 
bility of any relief being obtained from the gold 
mines of South Africa. Sir William promises on 
behalf of the Opposition the most determined 
opposition to the corn tax, and in this opposition the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons will have the 
support not only of Liberal organisations and associa- 
tions, but also of independent bodies like the Cobden 
Club and—let us hope—many Chambers of Commerce. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who made an excellent speech 
in favour of economy at the beginning of the week—a 
speech which puts Liberal Imperialists to shame—has 
given notice of a motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider and report whether the 
national expenditure cannot be diminished without 
injury to the public service. We have constantly urged 
this course upon the Liberal leaders, but action on their 
part has been persistently thwarted by Lord Rosebery 
and his friends, backed by one or two militarists who 
choose to pose as Radicals and Cobdenites. Is the 
policy of retrenchment to be appropriated by Mr. 
Winston Churchill? If so, good-bye to any chance of 
a reaction to official Liberalism. 


A mosT serious feature of the tax on grain and 
flour is the number of subsidiary articles which have 
been placed on the Customs list. There are said to be 
some 400 animal and human foods, raw or manufac- 
tured, which will be swept out of Free Trade into the net 
of a protective tariff. ‘‘ We propose to tax rice, as rice is 
grain,” said Sir Michael in reply to a question on 
Thursday. Yet rice was not included in the old 
‘* registration duty on corn.” From another of his 
answers we learn that locust-beans, which are usec in 
the manufacture of foods for fattening cattle, will be 
included. It is quite clear that many farmers and all 
egricultural labourers will suffer pretty severely and 
gain little or nothing by the tax. Landowners in the 


corn-growing counties of the east of England, in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire, will pocket a good 
deal of money. Note that almost every ignoramus in the 
Jingo press, from the Zmes tothe Daily Mail, declared 
on the day after the Budget that the price of flour 
would not be affected. It has gone up pretty 
generally by the full amount of the duty, and in 
some places already by considerably more. 


It will be remembered that when the Liberal 
League was formed Mr. Asquith put education first on 
the list of the practical questions to which the new 
organisation was to devote itself. Amongst the 
gazetted officers of the Liberal League appear both 
Mr. Haldane and Mr. Perks. Each of these gentle- 
men professes to interpret Lord Rosebery to the Liberal 
Party. A few weeks after the League is formed the 
Government introduce a bill relating to education. 
Mr. Haldane blesses it as ‘‘a great advance on any- 
thing they had had before in the history of the educa- 
tion question.” Mr. Perks curses it as an attempt to 
‘*foist upon the country an educational system 
which every intelligent nation in the world was now 
repudiating.” Thus the first result of Mr. Asquith’s 
policy of ‘‘selection and concentration,” is a split in 
the Liberal League on the very question Mr. Asquith 
urged the party to unite upon. Lord Rosebery is in 
Corsica, and Mr. Asquith has not yet expressed himself 
on the subject of the bill. Liberals will wait with some 
curiosity to see whether the League follows Mr. Haldane 
or Mr. Perks. But it must be a little disappointing to 
those simple persons who imagined that Lord Rosebery 
had united the Liberal Party at his back by saying that 
he was for ‘‘ efficiency” in education, to find that the 
very body which he created to preach “efficiency” 
in education is at variance in its understanding of 
that term. It makes it more difficult than ever to 
discover to what it is the League wishes to convert 
the country. 


THE Zimes printed on Wednesday a very important 
letter from Mr. Acland on the subject of the Education 
Bill. Mr. Acland sums up very effectively the character 
of the latest bargain offered to the nation on behalf of 
the Voluntary schools : 

‘You, the public, they say, shall supply the whole of the 
annual cost of education from your taxes and your rates, 
except the repairs of the building. We, on the other hand, 
in virtue of our building (which, by the way, cannot in 
ordinary cases represent more than a tenth, or, at most, an 
eighth of the cost) will retain in perpetuity a predominance in 
the management, to the extent of never less than two-thirds 
of the managers privately appointed under a religious test by 
ourselves.” 

This stimulus to religious quarrel is not accompanied 
by any educational improvement, and whilst threatening 
us with injustice in the name of a religious settlement, 
Mr. Balfour threatens us with serious mischief in the 
name of educational symmetry. Mr. Acland argues, 
as we urged in this paper two weeks ago, that the 
‘fone authority” theory is by no means established, 
and that the precise proposals of the Government 
mean, as the Liberal Leader said on Wednesday, 
‘‘ chaos,” and not order. He points out that the bill 
is sadly wanting as a Secondary Education Bill, 
an argument which confirms Mr. Bryce’s conten- 
tion in the first discussion on the bill that the 
Government would have been wise to  concen- 
trate their energies on secondary education this 
session, and leave the vexed question of elementary 
education alone. The most important argument added 
by Mr. Acland to those previously urged is the grave 
risk of decentralising Whitehall. Much of the control 
of Whitehall will be withdrawn, and Mr. Acland 
assumes that part of its inspectorate will be handed 
over to the new authorities. The point Mr. Acland 
has raised seems to us to be of very great importance, 
for it is very doubtful whether the country can afford 
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to relax the control of Whitehall and its only means 
of bringing pressure on backward districts, particularly 
when it was committing education to new and rather 
haphazard authorities. Mr. Acland’s letter is an ex- 
tremely important document, and its effect will be to 
strengthen the misgiving and suspicion with which the 
bill is regarded. 


It is evident that the Nonconformists, however 
little some of their leaders have retained of their old 
zeal for liberty, still dislike clerical ascendancy as 
much as ever. The great meeting at the St. James’s 
Hall, on Tuesday, to protest against the Education 
Bill, was a remarkable demonstration. Letters of 
protest against the Bill were read from Dr. Fairbairn, 
Dr. Mackennal, and other leading Nonconformists, and 
the resolute and defiant tone throughout the excellent 
speeches that were made clearly corresponded with 
the temper of the vast audience. The next day a 
deputation of Nonconformists, introduced by Mr. 
Compton Rickett, waited upon the Liberal Leader, who 
assured his audience that the Liberal Party would offer 
the Bill a most strenuous opposition in the House of 
Commons. It is possible to hope with Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, who rightly said that this 
was not only a Nonconformist battle, that the dis- 
cussion of this Bill may rouse Englishmen from their 
apathy to moral issues. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman mentioned that he, like Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, regarded the bill of 1870 at the time as a 
calamitous compromise. 


WE remarked not long ago that it was significant 
that Lord Spencer, who had had longer official ex- 
perience of Ireland than any other Englishman, refused 
to follow Lord Rosebery in his recantation of Home 
Rule. Itisinteresting to note that Mr. Morley’s criticism 
of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, that the reform of 
Dublin Castle was no settlement of the Irish difficulty, 
was strongly reinforced last week by Lord Crewe, 
another ex-Lord-Lieutenant, in a speech at Edinburgh, 
in which he said that ‘‘they might reform Dublin 
Castle as much as they pleased, but they would not 
really touch the heart of the question.” Lord Crewe 
further disposed of another of Lord Rosebery’s argu- 
ments—the arguments from the hostility of Ireland. 
According to the report in the Zdinburgh Evening 
News, he said : 

“ They were told that Ireland was incurably hostile, but 
if that were true, it seemed to him that the Government 
were condemned out of their own mouths. For there was 
no use continuing Parliamentary representation or Iccal 
government of people who hated us, and conspired against 
us, and who would hate and conspire against us whatever 
we did. If that were true, then they must govern Ireland 
as Russia governed Poland. But it was not true. The 


hostility of Ireland to England was a political hostility, it 
was not racial.” 


A ‘‘ political hostility” is, of course, a hostility that 
statesmanship can allay. Lord Rosebery said at 
Liverpool: ‘‘If Ireland were loyal I would gladly 
give her the privileges of the other self-governing 
colonies.” Lord Crewe thinks, as Lord Rosebery 
thought in 1886, that Ireland’s disloyalty is not of the 
kind for which no remedy can be found, and his speech 
is, therefore, a strong confirmation of Lord Spencer’s 
argument that Liberal Home Rulers cannot postpone 
an attempt to give Ireland Home Rule, because if they 
= the improvement of Ireland would never take 
place. 


; Mr. Mor ey has often been called a pessimist, but 
in the exquisite little speech he made at the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner on Wednesday he took a decidedly 
Sanguine view of the conditions of our public life. His 
strong faith in the efficacy and mature vigour of Par- 
lamentary institutions is always conspicuous in his 


writings, where he constantly insists on the value of 
political training to the critic and the student of social 
philosophies. Mr. Morley has been strengthened in 
this faith by his intimate study of Mr. Gladstone’s papers. 
and the keynote of his speech was the remark of 
Cavour’s, that the Parliamentary road is long but it is 
sure. There was, of course, nothing in his speech 
which was contentious, but it is possible to read in his 
resonant and resolute testimony to the indispensable 
advantages of a Parliamentary system a strong rebuke 
to the deca dents who are calling for government 
by administrative bureaucracy. 


A sumMARY of the proceedings at Kritzinger’s trial 
was published on Thursday. It was stated in this sum- 
mary that the Crown Prosecutor produced an inter- 
cepted letter addressed by Kritzinger to Scheepers, in 
which ‘‘ Kritzinger deprecated Scheepers’s action in 
burning houses in the Camdebor district, and generally 
proved himself to be a humane man.” The TJZzmes 
argues triumphantly that this proves Scheepers’ con- 
demnation to have been just. A more ridiculous non 
sequitur we cannot conceive. Scheepers was not con- 
victed for burning farms. No one could have the 
effrontery to pretend that a nation which has burnt up 
the two Republics is entitled to shoot its enemy’s 
officers for arson. Scheepers, too, produced letters 
from British officers to prove that he was a ‘‘ humane 
man.” He was condemned to death for shooting 
natives, who were, in his opinion, spies. Due warning 
was given by Scheepers’s superior officer, who was 
Kritzinger himself, in a proclamation published in a 
Blue-book (Col. 903), January, 1902 : 

“ And the said inhabitants are for the future strongly for- 
bidden to send in reports to the villages or stations concern- 
ing the presence or movements of my commandoes, and 
whosoever makes himself guilty thereof will be fined, 
deprived of his movable property, or, in the absence thereof, 


condemned to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
three months. 

“ Any Kaffir or other native who, on his own initiative, and 
without permission from his master, makes such a report 
will be regarded as an English spy, and will be shot dead 
when he falls into the hands of my burghers. 

‘*Given under my hand onthe 13th day of July, 1901, at 
Stormberg, District of Burghersdorp. 

“ KRITZINGER, 
“ Chief Commandant of the Cape Colony.” 


What has happened is very clear. In the case of 
Scheepers the authorities decided to treat the shooting 
of natives under this proclamation as murder; in the 
case of Kritzinger they wisely decided not to. 
Kritzinger’s acquittal not only means that a man whose 
heroism has been admired universally is spared; it 
also means, we hope, that the vindictive spirit to which 
the authorities surrendered is now relinquished. But 
we do not envy the Englishman who, remembering the 
cases of Scheepers and Lotter, can look at the Andreas 
Hofer statue without a poignant shame. 


Tue American newspapers take great interest in 
‘*the New Corn Laws,” and moralise upon the straits 
to which England has been reduced by the Boer war. 
In Canada there is said to be ‘‘a feeling of great 
disappointment.” Mr. McFee, who is president of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, regards the corn duty (we 
quote the Zimes correspondent) as ‘‘the worst blow 
that the Canadian North-West has ever met.” Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, with his eye, like Mr. Seddon’s, fixed 
steadfastly on the Coronation, is now all for Protection 
as he was all for Free Trade a year ago: 


“England's new policy is Protection, but not a large 
measure of Protection; and I do not complain, but rather 
rejoice in it, for now the field is clear for arranging in June 
a system of larger trade between all parts of the British 
Empire which will meet the views of the great majority of 
the people of Canada.” 


Australia has not spoken, 
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THE CORN AND FLOUR DUTIES. 


T is less than three years since the outbreak of war 
and already the pressure of military expenditure 
has led a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
supposed to be unalterably attached to Free Trade, 
to dose the country with a poisonous mixture of old- 
fashioned Protection. And—as if to show his contempt 
for Cobdenism—he has selected the article of all others 
which on grounds of sentiment, policy, and science 
alike should be freely produced, freely imported, and 
freely exchanged. The new tax on food sanctioned by 
the House of Commons on Monday night by a majority 
of 119, consists of two duties; the first, a duty of 
3d. per cwt. on all corn and grain, the second 
a duty of 5d. per cwt. on all flour and meal 
coming into the country. There is no countervailing 
excise duty, such as that which is placed on home- 
made beer and spirits to correspond with imported beer 
and spirits. The duty, therefore, is protective. Two- 
thirds of our wheat is imported, one-third is grown at 
home. But the price of all wheat and grain sold in the 
United Kingdom is raised threepence per cwt., so that 
British buyers of grain lose a third more than the 
Exchequer gains by the tax. Secondly, it is a bad 
tax morally as well as fiscally ; for it not only takes 
money imperceptibly from the masses, but puts money 
perceptibly enough into the pockets of privileged 
classes. While bakers and bread eaters are apportion- 
ing the losses of the war, agricultural landlords (or, to 
be quite correct, owners of arable land) and their 
tenants are dividing up the gains, and this on the top 
of the Agricultural Rates Acts! 


THE HIstTorRY OF THE REGISTRATION Duty. 


Let us see now what history has to tell us about 
the tax—the registration duty, as Sir Robert Peel called 
it in a curious passage of his famous speech in 1846. 
Compared with the old Corn Laws, the duty (then a 
duty of a shilling a quarter on all kinds of grain) seemed 
a nominal one, and Sir Robert even thought it com- 
patible with the epithet ‘‘ duty-free.” He evidently did 
not expect it to produce much revenue. Until 1864 the 
duty remained unaltered. By that time it had come to 
produce a considerable revenue. It was suggested 
to Mr. Gladstone that it should be translated from 
measure into weight, for the sake of convenience at the 
Customs. It was also suggested that a lower rate of 
duty should be charged upon the cheaper kinds of 
grain. Mr. Gladstone incorporated the first proposal 
in his 1864 Budget : , 

“Perhaps the committee may be surprised when I com- 

mence by saying that we propose to submit to Parliament 

a plan for altering the present duty on corn. The duty 

upon corn is now levied by measure, while almost all 

transactions connected with foreign corn are carried 
on by weight. In consequence of this discrepancy 
merchants connected with the corn trade made representa- 
tions to the Government, | think about 12 months ago, 
to alter the mode of levying the duty. Accordingly 
we propose to change it from an uniform rate of a shilling 

a quarter to an uniform rate of three pence per cwt.” 

But he rejected the second suggestion, though 
admitting that if the corn duty were to be treated 
4s permanent it ought to be amende 1 by distinguish- 
ing between wheat and other grains. What Mr. 
Gladstone said upon this point is of great interest, 


for he liad been Sir Robert Peel’s most trusted financial 
assistant and adviser in the great fiscal revolution of 
the early forties, and no one better knew the mind of 
that past master of modern finance. This part of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech is therefore of peculiar interest, and 
Iam not aware that attention has been drawn to it in 
any of the books of reference: 


“I ought further to mention it has been proposed by 
some persons connected with the trade to modify the 
duty on corn in a more important degree, by laying a duty 
of 3d. per cwt. on wheat only, and of 2d. per cwt. on other 
kinds of corn. It has been very justly stated that this 
would be a fairer arrangement having regard to the value 
of the article on which the duty is imposed. But there 
are two reasons which have withheld the Government 
from adopting it. One is that it would cause a consider- 
able loss to the Exchequer, which we do not think the 
Government, after taking other claims in view, are now 
in a condition to afford. But another reason is this— 
that it would appear as if we were deliberately setting 
about the reconstruction of a regular system of corn 
duties, as if we regarded [the] duty on corn as a per 
manent part of our finance.” 


Then follows a passage of great historical interest, 
when, as I have just said, it is remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone was the principal financial assistant of 
Sir Robert Peel from 1841 to 1846 : 


“That in my opinion would be wrong. When the great 
change in the Corn Laws was proposed in 1846, this duty 
was imposed as a nominal duty; but it has produced a 
considerable revenue, which it has not been found con- 
venient to part with heretofore; and I am not prepared to 
say it would be prudent to part with it at the present 
moment; but I confess, on the other hand, I should be 
reluctant to see Parliament committed to any plan which 
might appear to assume that a duty of this kind on corn— 
not a very heavy import, but still something more than a 
nominal one in amount, and one which in principle it 
would be difficult to defend—should be regarded as a 
permanent imposition upon the greatest article of human 
subsistence among us.” . 

So much for Mr. Gladstone’s view in 1864. He had 
given the registration duty on corn a plain notice to 
quit. In 1866 he spoke again, more strongly, against 
the tax. 
of it was strongly supported by Mr. Robert Giffen and 
other able writers. Five years later Mr. Gladstone 
became Prime Minister, with Mr. Robert Lowe as his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. And the very first 
purpose to which Mr. Lowe put his first surplus in 
1869 was the extinction of the duty upon corn. So the 
duty, having been condemned in 1864, was hanged 
in 1869, without a protest from Mr. Disraeli or Sir 
Stafford Northcote, or any of the responsible states- 
men and economists who attended and surveyed the 
operation. Indeed, up to the present day Mr. Sydney 
Buxton is the only writer of the smallest reputation 
who has affected to regret the abolition of the registra- 
tion duty upon corn. The ‘‘ surrender” of the duty 
was regarded (as we shall see presently) by the two 
authorities which have contributed most to its revival 
as a triumph of justice and policy, a real step forward 
in social and economic progress. 


PROTECTION OF MILLERs. 


In order to obtain the support of yet another class, 
Sir Michael has imposed a disproportionately large tax 
Not satisfied with the old duty of 44d. 
per cwt. (three halfpence more than that on the raw 
material) which prevailed from 1864 to 1869, he has made 
the auty on flour, oatmeal, macaroni, sage, starch, 


upon flour. 


And the adverse opinion which he had formed 


— 
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&c., &c., fivepence, and has given the British manu- 
facturer a differential advantage of about fivepence a 
sack. This will be keenly resented in America, which 
sends out no less than a third of its wheat exports in 
the shape of flour. Sir Michael’s argument for this 
course is ingenious. So was his argument with regard 
to sugar refiners. Protectionists often profess to be 
interpreters of the Free Trade Scripture. Yet sugar 
refiners welcomed the sugar duties, and since the last 
Budget new refineries have been opened. This Budget 
will open corn mills. No wonder the Protectionists 
are rejoicing over the results of the war. Meanwhile 
English feeders of cattle and pigs will lose heavily. For 
whereas maize and other imported feeding stuffs are 
taxed, meat, bacon, and ham are not taxed. The prices 
of feeding stuffs are artificially raised. The prices of 
fed meat imported from abroad remain the same. 


CoLoniAL WHEAT. 


There is one point, and one only, which may give 
cause for satisfaction. I have called these duties an 
instalment of ‘old-fashioned Protection.” They are 
imposed: (1) For revenue; (2) to enrich landlords ; 
(3) to enrich millers. A Protectionist of the modern 
type, Z.¢., an Imperialist as distinguished from a Tory, 
would have asked further for the protection of the 
colonial farmer. In fact, if this had been Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Budget, the tax would have been imposed mainly 
as an “Imperial manifestation” of motherly love for 
the colonies. It is not extravagant to surmise that 
Mr. Chamberlain has made desperate efforts to obtain 
differential treatment for Canadian and Australian 
wheat. Probably Sir Howard Vincent and the megalo- 
maniacs will introduce an amendment to this effect 
in the House of Commons. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, is not likely to give way. The 
common sense of it is that a duty which exempts 
colonial wheat will produce no revenue. This is an 
awkward fact, for Imperialism is at its wit's end for 
money. But what will the colonial Premiers at the 
coming conference say about taxing colonial produce 
to pay for the war? India having no Parliament will 
suffer mutely. Hence rice has been added to the list of 
dutiable articles, although it was not taxed under the 
old registration duty of 1846-1869. India does not count 
in the politics of Imperalism. 


THE TURNING OF THE Coat. 


It is Imperialism that has brought Protection, 
The connection between the two is illustrated by 


the attitude of the TZimes. A quarter of a 
century ago it could not endure the Imperial 
style. Those sonorous protests against the adop- 
tion of the title of Empress of India are well 
remembered. 


But Mr. Rhodes was then a mere boy, 
‘oscillating between Oxford and Kimberley.” He had 
scarcely begun to dream of inspiring the Zimes. Go 
back another seven years, to 1869, and you find the 
Times swimming manfully with the stream of 
Cobdenism. The following is from a leading article ot 
April 10, 1869, just after Mr. Lowe's Budget : 


“The tax, small as it is, is a protective duty, and this 
is sufficient to condemn it. If it were not so it would 
perhaps have been proper to retain it. There is, indeed, 
4 sentiment that it is wrong to tax bread; but if corn 
were an exotic like tea, it might be judicious to retain a 
moderate impost, which, securing contributions from all 


classes, would be a useful element in a financial system. 
We are, however, a corn-producing country, and an import 
duty of threepence a hundredweight raises the price of 
corn, to the benefit of producers and the loss of con- 
sumers. We need not enlarge on the mischief of a tax 
of this nature,” &c. . 


On April 15, 1902, the editor of the Zimes recorded 
with grateful joy the reimposition by Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach of ‘‘the registration duty on imported corn and 
flour which Mr. Lowe in a paroxysm of pedantry re- 
pealed a generation ago.” Not every newspaper, even 
in its dotage, would refer to its own cast-off emotions as 
‘* paroxysms of pedantry.” The Zimes’ argument for 
the renewal of a tax whose abolition it applauded is 
that ‘‘it will be neither practically felt by individuals 
nor can substantially operate for the protection of 
British corn-growers against foreign competition.” 
So the Zimes has turned its coat inside out and need 
not enlarge on the mischief—I mean the benefit—of a 
tax of this nature. 


But the Zimes has an authority behind the editorial 
chair—an expert who established a reputation for 
economic and financial sagacity at least a generation 
ago. In 1868 Mr. Robert Giffen wrote an essay upon 
British finance, criticising the existing system and 
suggesting various improvements. He spoke very 
plainly indeed. ‘‘ The [registration] duty on corn, the 
taxes on locomotion, not a few of the stamp duties, the 
fire-insurance tax, the tea and sugar duties, are all 
burdens whose abolition would benefit the country, 
and for the most part put money directly into the 
pockets of the poor.” In the following year his 
opinion was still the same. Mr. Giffen was assistant 
editor of the Zconom/st at that time, and a day or two 
after Mr. Lowe’s Budget of April, 1869, abolishing the 
duties on corn and flour, an article appeared on the first 
page of the Economist which must, I venture to think, 
have been written by Mr. Giffen. The following 
passage, at any rate, embodies the view which he took 
of ‘‘ the registration duty” on corn : 


“The corn duty is the most indefensible now on the 
statute book. It is a protective duty, because it is a tax on 
an important article not compensated by a tax on the 
home-grown article. It is, too, a tax on an article of 
prime necessity, and it is monstrous that such an impost 
should carry money to the pockets of the landowner, or 
the farmer, or anywhere but to the Queen’s Treasury. 
And, besides, the corn duty is heaviest in time of famine 
and lightest in time of plenty; and a tax certainly ought 
to have the prize for badness which combines all these 
objections.” 


This was in April, 1869. In 1880 Mr. Giffen affirmed 
his satisfaction at the abolition of the tax. Since his 
knighthood, however, the incidence of the tax has 
completely changed. It no longer takes ‘‘ the prize for 
badness.” It is no longer Protectionist. It no longer 
takes money from the pockets of the poor. On the 
contrary—I quote from a letter of Sir Robert Giffen in 
the Zimes of January 9—the abolition of the duty was 
a ‘* wanton sacrifice of revenue,” and ‘‘no taxpayer 
that one has ever heard of ever recognised himself as 
better off by the repeal of the shilling duty on corn.” 
What a fool Mr. Giffen must have been from 1508 to 
1880! 
pletely from the paroxysms of middle age 


It is not given to every man to recover so com- 
to torget 
what he has adored as well as to adore what he has 


burnt 
Fr. WH 
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THE WEEK, 


TuHeRE have been several rumours, as a matter of 
course, about the peace negotiations during the last few 
days. We cannot believe that the Government could 
make either their banishment proclamation or the 
question of amnesty an obstacle to peace; though the 
Conservative Press and the Daily Chronicle are against 
amnesty. To ask the Boers to hand over men who 
have fought with them to punishment, is madness, and 
brutal madness. Our own view about a settlement is 
well known. The Government will either make terms 
that satisfy the Boers and give us security, which will 
mean peace, or else they will leave the Boers discon- 
tented—a condition of things that means only a 
respite and the paralysis of British diplomacy all 
over the world. 


THE war continues during the negotiations, and 
takes the form of a series of attacks by the enemy 
against our columns. The principal event of the 
week has been the success of General Ian Hamilton 
in the Western Transvaal. This success, though 
slight, was real. Our own men buried a number of 
the enemy’s dead (including Commandant Potgieter), 
and the number of slightly wounded upon our side, 
together with the comparatively small number of total 
casualties, points to the accuracy of the report which 
describes the action as an assault made by the Boers 
against our superior numbers and thoroughly repulsed. 
The number of prisoners given as captured in the pur- 
suit, near Klerksdorp and near Sweizer-Reinecke, is of 
little or no value, for, as usual, their character is hidden 
from us, and we in England have no means of ascertain- 
ing how many of them were fighting men. The same re- 
marks apply to Colenbrander’s work near Pietersburg 
and to General Bruce-Hamilton’s advance against the 
railway in the Eastern Transvaal. The authorities ought 
surely to know by this time that no one in England pays 
attention to such totals unless some description is given 
of the nature of the captures. The little surrender at 
Bultfontein and the unknown skirmish at Bethlehem 
have little importance, save that they took place in 
two areas which were called ‘‘ clear” about two months 
ago, 


A pespATcH of Lord Methuen’s published in 
London last Saturday, and describing the affair at 
Tweebosch rather more than a month ago,"does not add 
much to our knowledge of the nature or causes of that 
defeat. We already know from fairly ample descrip- 
tions that a reverse which, militarily speaking, should 
have been impossible was due to the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of Lord Methuen’s command did 
not happen to be soldiers. Such of them as were soldiers 
behaved with the utmost gallantry, and had the screen 
of mounted men, which was protecting the rear of column, 
possessed even the elements of what a fighting force 
requires, it is evident that the attack could easily have 
been beaten off. Lord Methuen states that several 
of the Boers were wearing the chevrons of non- 
commissioned officers, a point on which we were in 
doubt before, but this does not clear up the difficulty 
which at once occurs to the ordinary reader, namely, 


how it is that the Boers wearing our clothes 
can deceive our soldiers without a _ correlative 
confusion taking place in their own ranks. It is a hard 
thing to say, but it is certainly true that one of the best 
results of these last wretched few months of the war 
may be the conviction they will bring to the extremely 
ignorant public of our great towns that in an army you 
must have regular soldiers or none. 


Tue Kingdom of Italy and the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion have suspended diplomatic relations. The rights 
and wrongs of the quarrel—which all Europe hopes 
and expects will be readily composed—are hard to 
assign, as it was manifestly a matter of form more than 
anything else. It seems that last summer the Italian 
Minister at Berne complained of some articles that had 
appeared in an Italian paper published in Geneva, the 
Risveglio, which have been described as an apology for 
regicide. The Swiss Government took steps to pro- 
secute the paper, but it was subsequently found that 
the articles in question did not fall within the 
scope of the Penal Code. The matter dropped, but 
in February last Signor Silvestrelli made the revolu- 
tionary propaganda of the Risveglio a subject of 
complaint, and was then informed that by the 
Federal Law proceedings could only be instituted 
against the authors of attacks upon foreign Sovereigns 
on the formal demand of the interested Government. 
Signor Silvestrelli, however, preferred ‘‘to remind 
Switzerland of her international obligations,” and seems 
to have insisted on the applicability of the Federal 
enactments of 1894 against incitements to crime. His 
tone in offering advice on the interpretation of Swiss 
law was warmly resented by President Zamp, and Italy 
is now at loggerheads with a neighbour who is also an 
excellent customer. 


For the moment, at least, the rioting in Brussels 
and other Belgian towns, which reached its height last 
Saturday and Sunday, seems to have subsided ; but a 
general strike has been proclaimed by the Socialist 
leaders, and has already taken formidable proportions 
in the great industrial centres, in the mining district of 
Le Borinage, andin the quarries about Tournai. Mean- 
while, the debates on the Revision of the Constitution 
have begun in the Belgian Parliament. The Liberal 
members of the Left presented a sort of petition to the 
Government on Tuesday, in which, after condemning 
the use of violence and declining all responsibility for 
the situation, they urged the advisability of a dissolution. 
The Socialists acquiesced. M. de Smet de Naeyer gave 
no definite reply, but intimated that the Government 
were not disposed to modify their position in obedience 
to disorder. A dissolution certainly seems the only 
peaceable way out of the present troubles ; as M. Beer- 
naert, one of the Ministers, pointed out on Wednesday, 
there is not the remotest hope of carrying any constitu- 
tional reform, which would demand a majority of a 
third of its members in the present Parliament. 


On Tuesday M. Sipiaguine, the Russian Minister of 
the Interior, was shot by a student disguised as an 
officer, and died of his wounds in an hour. The mur- 
derer had been expelled from the University of Kieff 
for taking part in the students’ riots and forced to 
serve in the army, but was afterwards, it is said, par- 
doned. The dead Minister was known as an able 
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administrator, but was believed to be largely respon- 
sible for the reactionary measures of the last two years, 
and passed as a pupil of M. Pobiedonostseff. Whether 
this assassination will retard the dawn of a Liberal era 
still further, we shall see: it can scarcely fail, for the 
time being, to compromise the cause of reform in 
Russia. 


THE Government after making South Africa as 
much like Ireland as they can have apparently come to 
the conclusion that something is still incomplete in the 
spectacle of Irish misgovernment. They have accord- 
ingly applied to nine counties and two county boroughs 
those sections of the Crimes Act which provide for 
change of venue and trial by ‘‘ special” juries, which 
means, as the Morning Leader says, packed juries. 
This step has been taken at a time when agrarian 
crime is unknown in Ireland, and it only illustrates the 
truth of Mr. Morley’s warning to the Government at 
the beginning of the Session that they were on 
‘fan inclined plane.” The Irish Party and the 
Liberal Party, will fight this hateful policy of depriving 
Irishmen of their civil rights very bitterly in the House 
of Commons as is clear from Mr. Bryce’s excellent 
speech in Thursday’s debate. The Government may con- 
gratulate themselves on the condition in which our ‘‘free, 
tolerant, and unaggressive Empire ”’ finds itself on the 
eve of the Coronation — war and unredeemed failure 
in South Africa, a colony stript of its constitution and 
all the guarantees and promise of freedom, and a 
country within the United Kingdom where are to be 
found again all those signs and symbols of lawless rule, 
discontent, and incessant protest that have been hidden 
away for ten years. 


THE Budget debates have been marked by two 
important speeches from Sir William Harcourt dealing 
with the disproportion of loans to taxes, the ruinous 
effects of imperial expansion, and the improba- 
bility of any relief being obtained from the gold 
mines of South Africa. Sir William promises on 
behalf of the Opposition the most determined 
opposition to the corn tax, and in this opposition the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons will have the 
support not only of Liberal organisations and associa- 
tions, but also of independent bodies like the Cobden 
Club and—let us hope—many Chambers of Commerce. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who made an excellent speech 
in favour of economy at the beginning of the week—a 
speech which puts Liberal Imperialists to shame—has 
given notice of a motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider and report whether the 
national expenditure cannot be diminished without 
injury to the public service. We have constantly urged 
this course upon the Liberal leaders, but action on their 
part has been persistently thwarted by Lord Rosebery 
and his friends, backed by one or two militarists who 
choose to pose as Radicals and Cobdenites. Is the 
policy of retrenchment to be appropriated by Mr. 
Winston Churchill? If so, good-bye to any chance of 
a reaction to official Liberalism. 


A most serious feature of the tax on grain and 
flour is the number of subsidiary articles which have 
been placed on the Customs list. There are said to be 
some 400 animal and human foods, raw or manufac- 
tured, which will be swept out of Free Trade into the net 
of a protective tariff. ‘‘ We propose to tax rice, as rice is 
grain,” said Sir Michael in reply to a question on 
Thursday. Yet rice was not included in the old 
‘‘registration duty on corn.” From another of his 
answers we learn that locust-beans, which are usec in 
the manufacture of foods for fattening cattle, will be 
included. It is quite clear that many farmers and all 
egricultural labourers will suffer pretty severely and 


gain little or nothing by the tax. Landowners in the | 


corn-growing counties of the east of England, in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire, will pocket a good 
deal of money. Note that almost every ignoramus in the 
Jingo press, from the Zimes to the Daily Mail, declared 
on the day after the Budget that the price of flour 
would not be affected. It has gone up pretty 
generally by the full amount of the duty, and in 
some places already by considerably more. 


Ir will be remembered that when the Liberal 
League was formed Mr. Asquith put education first on 
the list of the practical questions to which the new 
organisation was to devote itself. Amongst the 
gazetted officers of the Liberal League appear both 
Mr. Haldane and Mr. Perks. Each of these gentle- 
men professes to interpret Lord Rosebery to the Liberal 
Party. A few weeks after the League is formed the 
Government introduce a bill relating to education. 
Mr. Haldane blesses it as ‘‘a great advance on any- 
thing they had had before in the history of the educa- 
tion question.” Mr. Perks curses it as an attempt to 
‘*foist upon the country an educational system 
which every intelligent nation in the world was now 
repudiating.” Thus the first result of Mr. Asquith’s 
policy of ‘selection and concentration,” is a split in 
the Liberal League on the very question Mr. Asquith 
urged the party to unite upon. Lord Rosebery is in 
Corsica, and Mr. Asquith has not yet expressed himself 
on the subject of the bill. Liberals will wait with some 
curiosity to see whether the League follows Mr. Haldane 
or Mr. Perks. But it must be a little disappointing to 
those simple persons who imagined that Lord Rosebery 
had united the Liberal Party at his back by saying that 
he was for ‘‘ efficiency” in education, to find that the 
very body which he created to preach ‘‘ efficiency” 
in education is at variance in its understanding of 
that term. It makes it more difficult than ever to 
discover to what it is the League wishes to convert 
the country. 


THE Zimes printed on Wednesday a very important 
letter from Mr. Acland on the subject of the Education 
Bill. Mr. Acland sums up very effectively the character 
of the latest bargain offered to the nation on behalf of 
the Voluntary schools : 


“You, the public, they say, shall supply the whole of the 
annual cost of education from your taxes and your rates, 
except the repairs of the building. We, on the other hand, 
in virtue of our building (which, by the way, cannot in 
ordinary cases represent more than a tenth, or, at most, an 
eighth of the cost) will retain in perpetuity a predominance in 
the management, to the extent of never less than two-thirds 
of the managers privately appointed under a religious test by 
ourselves.” 

This stimulus to religious quarrel is not accompanied 
by any educational improvement, and whilst threatening 
us with injustice in the name of a religious settlement, 
Mr. Balfour threatens us with serious mischief in the 
name of educational symmetry. Mr. Acland argues, 
as we urged in this paper two weeks ago, that the 
‘fone authority” theory is by no means established, 
and that the precise proposals of the Government 
mean, as the Liberal Leader said on Wednesday, 
‘* chaos,” and not order. He points out that the bill 
is sadly wanting as a Secondary Education Bill, 
an argument which confirms Mr. Bryce’s conten- 
tion in the first discussion on the bill that the 
Government would have been wise to concen- 
trate their energies on secondary education this 
session, and leave the vexed question of elementary 
education alone. The most important argument added 
by Mr. Acland to those previously urged is the grave 
risk of decentralising Whitehall. Much of the control 
of Whitehall will be withdrawn, and Mr. Acland 
assumes that part of its inspectorate will be handed 
over to the new authorities. The point Mr. Acland 
has raised seems to us to be of very great importance, 
for it is very doubtful whether the country can afford 
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to relax the control of Whitehall and its only means 
of bringing pressure on backward districts, particularly 
when it was committing education to new and rather 
haphazard authorities. Mr. Acland’s letter is an ex- 
tremely important document, and its effect will be to 
strengthen the misgiving and suspicion with which the 
bill is regarded. 


Ir is evident that the Nonconformists, however 
little some of their leaders have retained of their old 
zeal for liberty, still dislike clerical ascendancy as 
much as ever. The great meeting at the St. James’s 
Hall, on Tuesday, to protest against the Education 
Bill, was a remarkable demonstration. Letters of 
protest against the Bill were read from Dr. Fairbairn, 
Dr. Mackennal, and other leading Nonconformists, and 
the resolute and defiant tone throughout the excellent 
speeches that were made clearly corresponded with 
the temper of the vast audience. The next day a 
deputation of Nonconformists, introduced by Mr. 
Compton Rickett, waited upon the Liberal Leader, who 
assured his audience that the Liberal Party would offer 
the Bill a most strenuous opposition in the House of 
Commons. It is possible to hope with Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, who rightly said that this 
was not only a Nonconformist battle, that the dis- 
cussion of this Bill may rouse Englishmen from their 
apathy to moral issues. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman mentioned that he, like Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, regarded the bill of 1870 at the time as a 
calamitous compromise. 


WE remarked not long ago that it was significant 
that Lord Spencer, who had had longer official ex- 
perience of Ireland than any other Englishman, refused 
to follow Lord Rosebery in his recantation of Home 
Rule. Itisinteresting to note that Mr. Morley’s criticism 
of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, that the reform of 
Dublin Castle was no settlement of the Irish difficulty, 
was strongly reinforced last week by Lord Crewe, 
another ex-Lord-Lieutenant, in a speech at Edinburgh, 
in which he said that ‘‘they might reform Dublin 
Castle as much as they pleased, but they would not 
really touch the heart of the question.” Lord Crewe 
further disposed of another of Lord Rosebery’s argu- 
ments—the arguments from the hostility of Ireland. 
According to the report in the Zdinburgh Evening 
News, he said : 

“They were told that Ireland was incurably hostile, but 
if that were true, it seemed to him that the Government 
were condemned out of their own mouths. For there was 
no use continuing Parliamentary representation or Iccal 
government of people who hated us, and conspired against 
us, and who would hate and conspire against us whatever 
we did. If that were true, then they must govern Ireland 
as Russia governed Poland. But it was not true. The 


hostility of Ireland to England was a political hostility, it 
was not racial.” 


A ‘political hostility” is, of course, a hostility that 
statesmanship can allay. Lord Rosebery said at 
Liverpool: ‘‘If Ireland were loyal I would gladly 
give her the privileges of the other self-governing 
colonies.” Lord Crewe thinks, as Lord Rosebery 
thought in 1886, that Ireland’s disloyalty is not of the 
kind for which no remedy can be found, and his speech 
is, therefore, a strong confirmation of Lord Spencer’s 
argument that Liberal Home Rulers cannot postpone 
an attempt to give Ireland Home Rule, because if they 
did the improvement of Ireland would never take 
place. 


Mr. Mor tey has often been called a pessimist, but 
in the exquisite little speech he made at the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner on Wednesday he took a decidedly 
sanguine view of the conditions of our public life. His 
strong faith in the efficacy and mature vigour of Par- 
iamentary institutions is always conspicuous in his 





writings, where he constantly insists on the value of 
political training to the critic and the student of social 
philosophies. Mr. Morley has been strengthened in 
this faith by his intimate study of Mr. Gladstone’s papers. 
and the keynote of his speech was the remark of 
Cavour’s, that the Parliamentary road is long but it is 
sure. There was, of course, nothing in his speech 
which was contentious, but it is possible to read in his 
resonant and resolute testimony to the indispensable 
advantages of a Parliamentary system a strong rebuke 
to the deca dents who are calling for government 
by administrative bureaucracy. 


A sumMARy of the proceedings at Kritzinger’s trial 
was published on Thursday. It was stated in this sum- 
mary that the Crown Prosecutor produced an inter- 
cepted letter addressed by Kritzinger to Scheepers, in 
which ‘‘ Kritzinger deprecated Scheepers’s action in 
burning houses in the Camdebor district, and generally 
proved himself to be a humane man.” The 7Zzmes 
argues triumphantly that this proves Scheepers’ con- 
demnation to have been just. A more ridiculous non 
sequitur we cannot conceive. Scheepers was not con- 
victed for burning farms. No one could have the 
effrontery to pretend that a nation which has burnt up 
the two Republics is entitled to shoot its enemy’s 
officers for arson. Scheepers, too, produced letters 
from British officers to prove that he was a ‘‘ humane 
man.” He was condemned to death for shooting 
natives, who were, in his opinion, spies. Due warning 
was given by Scheepers’s superior officer, who was 
Kritzinger himself, in a proclamation published in a 
Blue-book (Col. 903), January, 1902 : 

“And the said inhabitants are for the future strongly for- 
bidden to send in reports to the villages or stations concern- 
ing the presence or movements of my commandoes, and 
whosoever makes himself guilty thereof will be fined, 
deprived of his movable property, or, in the absence thereof, 


condemned to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
three months. 

“ Any Kaffir or other native who, on his own initiative, and 
without permission from his master, makes such a report 
will be regarded as an English spy, and will be shot dead 
when he falls into the hands of my burghers. 

‘‘Given under my hand onthe 13th day of July, 1gor, at 
Stormberg, District of Burghersdorp. 

“ KRITZINGER, 
“ Chief Commandant of the Cape Colony.” 


What has happened is very clear. In the case of 
Scheepers the authorities decided to treat the shooting 
of natives under this proclamation as murder; in the 
case of Kritzinger they wisely decided not to. 
Kritzinger’s acquittal not only means that a man whose 
heroism has been admired universally is spared; it 
also means, we hope, that the vindictive spirit to which 
the authorities surrendered is now relinquished. But 
we do not envy the Englishman who, remembering the 
cases of Scheepers and Lotter, can look at the Andreas 
Hofer statue without a poignant shame. 


Tue American newspapers take great interest in 
‘the New Corn Laws,” and moralise upon the straits 
to which England has been reduced by the Boer war. 
In Canada there is said to be ‘‘a feeling of great 
disappointment.” Mr. McFee, who is president of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, regards the corn duty (we 
quote the Zimes correspondent) as ‘‘the worst blow 
that the Canadian North-West has ever met.” Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, with his eye, like Mr. Seddon’s, fixed 
steadfastly on the Coronation, is now all for Protection 
as he was all for Free Trade a year ago: 

“England’s new policy is Protection, but not a large 
measure of Protection; and I do not complain, but rather 
rejoice in it, for now the field is clear for arranging in June 
a system of larger trade between all parts of the British 
Empire which will meet the views of the great majority of 
the people of Canada.” 


Australia has not spoken, 
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THE CORN AND FLOUR DUTIES. 


T is less than three years since the outbreak of war 
and already the pressure of military expenditure 
has led a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
supposed to be unalterably attached to Free Trade, 
to dose the country with a poisonous mixture of old- 
fashioned Protection. And—as if to show his contempt 
for Cobdenism—he has selected the article of all others 
which on grounds of sentiment, policy, and science 
alike should be freely produced, freely imported, and 
freely exchanged. The new tax on food sanctioned by 
the House of Commons on Monday night by a majority 
of 119, consists of two duties; the first, a duty of 
3d. per cwt. on all corn and grain, the second 
a duty of 5d. per cwt. on all flour and meal 
coming into the country. There is no countervailing 
excise duty, such as that which is placed on home- 
made beer and spirits to correspond with imported beer 
and spirits. The duty, therefore, is protective. Two- 
thirds of our wheat is imported, one-third is grown at 
home. But the price of all wheat and grain sold in the 
United Kingdom is raised threepence per cwt., so that 
British buyers of grain lose a third more than the 
Exchequer gains by the tax. Secondly, it is a bad 
tax morally as well as fiscally; for it not only takes 
money imperceptibly from the masses, but puts money 
perceptibly enough into the pockets of privileged 
classes. While bakers and bread eaters are apportion- 
ing the losses of the war, agricultural landlords (or, to 
be quite correct, owners of arable land) and their 
tenants are dividing up the gains, and this on the top 
of the Agricultural Rates Acts! 


THE Histrory OF THE REGISTRATION Duty. 


Let us see now what history has to tell us about 
the tax—the registration duty, as Sir Robert Peel called 
it in a curious passage of his famous speech in 1846. 
Compared with the old Corn Laws, the duty (then a 
duty of a shilling a quarter on all kinds of grain) seemed 
a nominal one, and Sir Robert even thought it com- 
patible with the epithet ‘‘ duty-free.” He evidently did 
not expect it to produce much revenue. Until 1864 the 
duty remained unaltered. By that time it had come to 
produce a considerable revenue. It was suggested 
to Mr. Gladstone that it should be translated from 
measure into weight, for the sake of convenience at the 
Customs. It was also suggested that a lower rate of 
duty should be charged upon the cheaper kinds of 
grain. Mr. Gladstone incorporated the first proposal 
in his 1864 Budget : 

“Perhaps the committee may be surprised when I com- 

mence by saying that we propose to submit to Parliament 

a plan for altering the present duty on corn. The duty 

upon corn is now levied by measure, while almost all 

transactions connected with foreign corn are carried 
on by weight. In consequence of this discrepancy 
merchants connected with the corn trade made representa- 
tions to the Government, I think about 12 months ago, 
to alter the mode of levying the duty. Accordingly 
we propose to change it from an uniform rate of a shilling 

a quarter to an uniform rate of three pence per cwt.” 

But he rejected the second suggestion, though 
admitting that if the corn duty were to be treated 
as permanent it ought to be amended by distinguish- 
ing between wheat and other grains. What Mr. 
Gladstone said upon this pofnt is of great interest, 


for he liad been Sir Robert Peel’s most trusted financial 
assistant and adviser in the great fiscal revolution of 
the early forties, and no one better knew the mind of 
that past master of modern finance. This part of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech is therefore of peculiar interest, and 
I am not aware that attention has been drawn to it in 
any of the books of reference: 

“] ought further to mention it has been proposed by 
some persons connected with the trade to modify the 
duty on corn in a more important degree, by laying a duty 
of 3d. per cwt. on wheat only, and of 2d. per cwt. on other 
kinds of corn. It has been very justly stated that this 
would be a fairer arrangement having regard to the value 
of the article on which the duty is imposed. But there 
are two reasons which have withheld the Government 
from adopting it. One is that it would cause a consider- 
able loss to the Exchequer, which we do not think the 
Government, after taking other claims in view, are now 
in a condition to afford. But another reason is this— 
that it would appear as if we were deliberately setting 
about the reconstruction of a regular system of corn 
duties, as if we regarded [the] duty on corn as a per 
manent part of our finance.” 


Then follows a passage of great historical interest, 
when, as I have just said, it is remembered that Mr, 
Gladstone was the principal financial assistant of 
Sir Robert Peel from 1841 to 1846 : 


“That in my opinion would be wrong. When the great 
change in the Corn Laws was proposed in 1846, this duty 
was imposed as a nominal duty; but it has produced a 
considerable revenue, which it has not been found con- 
venient to part with heretofore; and I am not prepared to 
say it would be prudent to part with it at the present 
moment; but I confess, on the other hand, I should be 
reluctant to see Parliament committed to any plan which 
might appear to assume that a duty of this kind on corn— 
not a very heavy import, but still something more than a 
nominal one in amount, and one which in principle it 
would be difficult to defend—should be regarded as a 
permanent imposition upon the greatest article of human 
subsistence among us.” , 


So much for Mr. Gladstone’s view in 1864. He had 
given the registration duty on corn a plain notice to 
quit. In 1866 he spoke again, more strongly, against 
the tax. And the adverse opinion which he had formed 
of it was strongly supported by Mr. Robert Giffen and 
other able writers. Five years later Mr. Gladstone 
became Prime Minister, with Mr. Robert Lowe as his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. And the very first 
purpose to which Mr. Lowe put his first surplus in 
1869 was the extinction of the duty upon corn. So the 
duty, having been condemned in 1864, was hanged 
in 1869, without a protest from Mr. Disraeli or Sir 
Stafford Northcote, or any of the responsible states- 
men and economists who attended and surveyed the 
operation. Indeed, up to the present day Mr. Sydney 
Buxton is the only writer of the smallest reputation 
who has affected to regret the abolition of the registra- 
tion duty upon corn. The ‘‘ surrender” of the duty 
was regarded (as we shall see presently) by the two 
authorities which have contributed most to its revival 
as a triumph of justice and policy, a real step forward 
in social and economic progress. 


PROTECTION OF MILLERs. 
In order to obtain the support of yet another class, 
Sir Michael has imposed a disproportionately large tax 
upon flour. Not satisfied with the old duty of 44d. 


per cwt. (three halfpence more than that on the raw 
material) which prevailed from 1864 to 1869, he has made 
the auty on flour, oatmeal, macaroni, sago, starch, 
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&c., &c., fivepence, and has given the British manu- 
facturer a differential advantage of about fivepence a 
sack. This will be keenly resented in America, which 
sends out no less than a third of its wheat exports in 
the shape of flour. Sir Michael’s argument for this 
course is ingenious. So was his argument with regard 
to sugar refiners. Protectionists often profess to be 
interpreters of the Free Trade Scripture. Yet sugar 
refiners welcomed the sugar duties, and since the last 
Budget new refineries have been opened. This Budget 
will open corn mills. No wonder the Protectionists 
are rejoicing over the results of the war. Meanwhile 
English feeders of cattle and pigs will lose heavily. For 
whereas maize and other imported feeding stuffs are 
taxed, meat, bacon, and ham are not taxed. The prices 
of feeding stuffs are artificially raised. The prices of 
fed meat imported from abroad remain the same. 


CoLoniAL WHEAT. 


There is one point, and one only, which may give 
cause for satisfaction. I have called these duties an 
instalment of ‘old-fashioned Protection.” They are 
imposed: (1) For revenue; (2) to enrich landlords ; 
(3) to enrich millers. A Protectionist of the modern 
type, z.¢., an Imperialist as distinguished from a Tory, 
would have asked further for the protection of the 
colonial farmer. In fact, if this had been Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Budget, the tax would have been imposed mainly 
as an ‘‘ Imperial manifestation” of motherly love for 
the colonies. It is not extravagant to surmise that 
Mr. Chamberlain has made desperate efforts to obtain 
differential treatment for Canadian and Australian 
wheat. Probably Sir Howard Vincent and the megalo- 
maniacs will introduce an amendment to this effect 
in the House of Commons. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, is not likely to give way. The 
common sense of it is that a duty which exempts 
colonial wheat will produce no revenue. This is an 
awkward fact, for Imperialism is at its wit’s end for 
money. But what will the colonial Premiers at the 
coming conference say about taxing colonial produce 
to pay for the war? India having no Parliament will 
suffer mutely. Hence rice has been added to the list of 
dutiable articles, although it was not taxed under the 
old registration duty of 1846-1869. India does not count 
in the politics of Imperalism. 


THe TURNING OF THE Coat. 


It is Imperialism that has brought Protection. 
The connection between the two is illustrated by 
the attitude of the TZimes. A quarter of a 
century ago it could not endure the Imperial 
style. Those sonorous protests against the adop- 


tion of the title of Empress of India are well 
remembered. But Mr. Rhodes was then a mere boy, 


‘oscillating between Oxford and Kimberley.” He had 
scarcely begun to dream of inspiring the Zzmes. Go 
back another seven years, to 1869, and you find the 


Times swimming manfully with the stream of 
Cobdenism. The following is from a leading article ot 


April 10, 1869, just after Mr. Lowe’s Budget : 


“The tax, small as it is, is a protective duty, and this 
is sufficient to condemn it. If it were not so it would 
perhaps have been proper to retain it. There is, indeed, 
a sentiment that it is wrong to tax bread; but if corn 
were an exotic like tea, it might be judicious to retain a 
moderate impost, which, securing contributions from all 


classes, would be a useful element in a financial system. 
We are, however, a corn-producing country, and an import 
duty of threepence a hundredweight raises the price of 
corn, to the benefit of producers and the loss of con- 
sumers. We need not enlarge on the mischief of a tax 
of this nature,” &c. 


On April 15, 1902, the editor of the Zimes recorded 
with grateful joy the reimposition by Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach of ‘‘the registration duty on imported corn and 
flour which Mr. Lowe in a paroxysm of pedantry re- 
pealed a generation ago.” Not every newspaper, even 
in its dotage, would refer to its own cast-off emotions as 
‘* paroxysms of pedantry.” The Zimes’ argument for 
the renewal of a tax whose abolition it applauded is 
that ‘‘it will be neither practically felt by individuals 
nor can substantially operate for the protection of 
British corn-growers against foreign competition.” 
So the Zimes has turned its coat inside out and need 
not enlarge on the mischief—I mean the benefit—of a 
tax of this nature. 


But the Zimes has an authority behind the editorial 
chair—an expert who established a reputation for 
economic and financial sagacity at least a generation 
ago. In 1868 Mr. Robert Giffen wrote an essay upon 
British finance, criticising the existing system and 
suggesting various improvements. He spoke very 
plainly indeed. ‘‘ The [registration] duty on corn, the 
taxes on locomotion, not a few of the stamp duties, the 
fire-insurance tax, the tea and sugar duties, are all 
burdens whose abolition would benefit the country, 
and for the most part put money directly into the 
pockets of the poor.” In the following year his 
opinion was still the same. Mr. Giffen was assistant 
editor of the Zconom/st at that time, and a day or two 
after Mr. Lowe’s Budget of April, 1869, abolishing the 
duties on corn and flour, an article appeared on the first 
page of the Economist which must, [ venture to think, 
have been written by Mr. Giffen. The following 
passage, at any rate, embodies the view which he took 
of ** the registration duty” on corn : 


“The corn duty is the most indefensible now on the 
statute book. It is a protective duty, because it is a tax on 
an important article not compensated by a tax on the 
home-grown article. It is, too, a tax on an article of 
prime necessity, and it is monstrous that such an impost 
should carry money to the pockets of the landowner, or 
the farmer, or anywhere but to the Queen’s Treasury. 
And, besides, the corn duty is heaviest in time of famine 
and lightest in time of plenty; and a tax certainly ought 
to have the prize for badness which combines all these 
objections.” 

This was in April, 1869. In 1880 Mr. Giffen affirmed 
his satisfaction at the abolition of the tax. Since his 
knighthood, however, the incidence of the tax has 
completely changed. It no longer takes ‘‘ the prize for 
badness.” It is no longer Protectionist. It no longer 
takes money from the pockets of the poor. On the 
contrary—I quote from a letter of Sir Robert Giffen in 
the Zimes of January 9—the abolition of the duty was 
a ‘* wanton sacrifice of revenue,” and ‘‘no taxpayer 
that one has ever heard of ever recognised himself as 
better off by the repeal of the shilling duty on corn.” 
What a fool Mr. Giffen must have been from 1868 to 
1880! It is not given to every man to recover so com- 
pletely from the paroxysms of middle age—to forget 
what he has adored as well as to adore what he has 
burnt. 


F. W. H 
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SOME SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. 


HE insolence of tyranny during the last two years 
has produced few things more audacious than 
Lord Stanley’s answer to Mr. Morley’s question on 
Tuesday. Mr. Cartwright, an honourable journalist 
who refused to sell himself to the Rhodesian syndicate 
at the time most journalists and most journals in South 
Africa were only too ready to come into that eager 
market, has been in prison for a year. He was sent 
there for reprinting an anonymous letter which Mr. 
Buckle had printed in the Zimes. He is now informed 
that on his release he is not to be allowed to come to 
England. When Mr. Morley asked the reason of this 
astonishing decision, Lord Stanley gave a reply that 
makes the administration of the Russian bureaucracy 
look almost liberal : 

“ Mr. Cartwright applied for permission to return to 
England, but the authorities in South Africa did not con- 
sider it desirable to grant it. Mr. Cartwright’s views, as 
the right hon. gentleman is probably aware, are strongly 
anti-British, oe it was not deemed desirable by the autho- 
rities to increase the number of persons in this country who 
disseminate anti-British views.’ 

Mr. Morley very promptly asked what tribunal in 
South Africa claimed the right to banish Englishmen 
from England, but Mr. Brodrick hada cold and was 
away, and Lord Staniey could say nothing. It should 
be noticed that there is no suggestion here of military 
necessity. By Chief Baron Palles’s ruling it is left to 
a jury to decide whether a particular infringement of 
civil liberty is justified by a military necessity. But not 
even Lord Halsbury’s unconstitutional view of martial 
law can explain why an Englishman should be forbidden 
to leave the colony where war is raging merely because 
his opinions are not those of the Government in the 
country which he wishes to go to. The Government 
banish a man from England, and urge in defence of it 
not any military advantage, but sheer naked brawling 
partisanship. On this principle the same coxcomb 
who tells Mr. Morley that there are too many anti- 
British persons in England may be expected to 
declare that Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. George 
Meredith, and Mr. William Watson are not to 
be allowed to land in this country. The war has 
produced countless injustices and wrongs, but there 
has been no occasion in its whole history where shame- 
less contempt for the constitution has flaunted itself 
so defiantly in high places. We cannot believe that 
the nation or Parliament will allow the Government to 
€arry out this undisguised system of political pro- 
scription. 

It is important to follow carefully the history of 
that squalid little incident in the war, the turning of 
our soldiers into bailiffs and the selling up of undefeated 
enemies. Mr, Markham was interrupted in the manly 
protest he made against this proceeding on Tuesday 
by the Colonial Secretary, who said: ‘‘there might 
have been one or two farms sold, but very few sales 
have taken place.” On March 18, Mr. Chamberlain 
was asked by Mr. Channing whether he was aware that 
notice had been given in the Bloemfontein Post that fifteen 
farms, comprising over 50,000 acres, were to be sold 
by public auction on March 13, and whether the owners 
of the farms had had any opportunity of paying the 
charges assessed on them. Mr. Chamberlain answered 


that this had been done under the provisions of the 
High Commissioner’s Proclamation—No. 18 of 1901— 
and that no steps beyond publication had been taken 
to give notice to the owners. Replying to a further 
question from Mr. Channing on April 9, Mr. 
Chamberlain said that the amount charged to the 
fighting Boers was the cost of the rations of their 
several families and a proportionate amount of the 
whole expenditure of the camps, and that accounts had 
not been sent to Boers in the field. He also said that 
the sale of these farms had been sanctioned by Lord 
Milner’s Proclamation, and that an indefeasible title 
was thereby conferred on the purchasers. It was 
against this that Mr. Markham protested on Tuesday. 
Two things are clear about it. First of all it is a 
monstrous crime to sell up Boers who can only save 
their property by surrendering. The first interpreta- 
tion of the proclamation was that at the end of the 
war individual Boers would be charged for the main- 
tenance of their families or lose their farms, an ugly 
enough proceeding in all conscience, but not quite as 
mean as the practice Mr. Chamberlain has sanctioned. 
By that practice the fighting Boer must either sur- 
render and pay up, or else forfeit his farm, so that the 
auctioneering method becomes as definitely a method 
of warfare as was the practice of discriminating in the 
women’s rations. The second point is that on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s theory of the origin of the camps the 
women are prisoners of war. In his speech in the 
House of Commons, on January 20, Mr. Chamberlain 
explained that the concentration of the women and 
children was Lord Kitchener’s retaliation on General 
Botha for refusing to spare the farms of deserters. 
This explanation overlooks the enormous extent of 
devastation before the communication between Lord 
Kitchener and Botha, to which Mr. Chamberlain 
referred, took place. But it is clear that on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s interpretation of the camp system, all 
these women and children are unmistakably prisoners 
of war, which makes it perfectly outrageous to charge 
the enemy for their maintenance. We fancy that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attempt to make light of the whole thing 
last Tuesday means that the Government are already 
ashamed of their odious proceeding. Mr. Channing 
and Mr. Markham deserve much credit for their per- 
tinacity in pressing Mr. Chamberlain on the subject, 
and it is to be hoped that this infamy will not be 
persisted in. 





OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 


R. COURTNEY, whose public life has been 
largely a protest against slipshod thinking, 
commented on Tuesday on the rather common mistake 
of applying the term Empire to our self-governing 
colonies. In modern controversy the word Imperialism, 
against which Mr. Gladstone protested, is used loosely 
by persons to express the enthusiasm they feel, not for 
our success in governing subjects, but for the readi- 
ness of the free colonies to help the mother country. 
This use of the term is of course grotesquely im- 
proper. Weare all interested in the colonies because 


they are British communities over seas, sharing 
certain great traditions with us and proud of their 
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origin and of their relations with us. But we do 
not rule them, and it is just because we do not rule 
them that they are loyal. Lord Minto and Lord 
Aberdeen, and not Lord Milner, are the typical 
British Governors. The successes or the failures of 
the colonies, their wisdom or their folly, their 
generosity or their intolerance, excite and concern us 
very deeply. When Sir Wilfrid Laurier reformed the 
fiscal policy of Canada, and the Australian colonies 
made themselves into a great commonwealth, we 
not only admired their achievements, but reflected 
with pride that the entire family of British communities 
were the gainers. When Mr. Seddon exhibits publicly 
all those lesser bombasts to which mediocrity, elevated 
by accident into notice, is prone (we understand that the 
rumour that he has lately declared that if any air is left 
in South Africa for the Boers to breathe, New Zealand 
will reconsider her attitude to an Empire that is clearly 
decadent, is at least premature) we are sorry, not 
only for New Zealand but also for ourselves, because 
everything that humiliates New Zealand humiliates us 
as well. But except in Cape Colony where we have ex- 
tinguished all the rights of colonial subjects, we do not 
take the direct responsibility for everything that happens 
in the colonies—a labour law here, a protective duty 
there, a casual injustice in one colony or an admini- 
strative experiment in another, or for the sense or the 
nonsense colonial statesmen may talk. We are glad 
or sorry that things are done well or ill, that they 
excite admiration or laughter, that they reflect credit 
or discredit on the mother country, just as a man is 
glad that some near relative brings distinction to the 
family name, or sorry that another should make himself 
ridiculous by painting up as a Red Indian and strutting 
about the Strand. We have wisely left it to the 
colonies to work out their own salvation, knowing that 
even if Englishmen blunder in governing themselves, 
other persons would blunder still more in attempting to 
govern them. 

But there is one great country to which the term 
‘‘Empire” is literally pertinent, and it is in the condition 
of that country that Mr. Courtney, Lord Ripon, and 
Lord Hobhouse, and the other statesmen who 
have formed the Indian Famine Committee are trying 
to interest their countrymen. For India we are directly 
responsible, a democracy governing more than two 
hundred millions of men despotically. Yet it is no 
easy matter to excite any widespread interest in the 
state of India. The ordinary man knows, just as he 
knows something about the climate or the habits of 
Nature, that India is scourged periodically by famine. 
But India is a very long way off, and to make him 
know this as he knows that his own town is badly 
governed or swept by disease is an almost impossible 
task. All the conditions tend to make a man 
satisfied with an idle and listless knowledge, 
when his responsibility demands of him a know- 
ledge that is active and alert. If Canada or Australia 
were in the plight of India, the people of Canada 
or Australia could apply their own remedies through 
the Governments of their choice. In India the people 
of England are responsible. This inattentiveness 
is encouraged by various circumstances. Many men 
console themselves throughout by reflecting that British 
rule has saved India from desolating warfare, has given 
her as Governors scrupulous and upright men instead 
of robbers, and a system of administration which is 


not chartered rapacity. Or he reflects, again, that the 
Civil Service of India is a model of conscientious and 
honest bureaucracy, and he knows that every Indian 
famine brings with it new examples of the splendid 
devotion and the vivid sense of duty that characterise 
our administrators there. All this he knows, and he is en- 
couraged to forget everything else by persons who, when 
they speak of us as an Imperial race, do not mean that 
the English people are gifted with a fine and sharp sense 
of Empire, a bracing appreciation of the truth that these 
myriads of Indian races are their subjects, and that they 
have to answer for their good government, but rather 
that a small class of Englishmen and Scotchmen are 
excellent commissioners, judges, and adminstrators, 
and that the rest of their countrymen cannot expect to 
know anything about what goes on in India. Such a 
condition of things can scarcely be satisfactory to those 
politicians who talk of the moral benefits of Empire, for 
it is clear that, whoever is elevated and inspired by the 
sense of responsibility for the happiness of the 
governed, it cannot be the mass of the governing 
nation which allows, and is encouraged to allow, 
that sense of responsibility to lose itself in reveries 
and the vaguest of dreams. 

It is one of the disadvantages of this state of things 
that the democracy does not really govern the Empire, 
and that the classes which do may easily drift into a situa- 
tion in which their interests are not those of the Empire’s, 
It is another that methods and policies are apt to become 
rigid and formal, and that the more or less traditional 
views of a class or a school come to be accepted 
without any of the discussion and inquiry that provide 
energy and experiment. It is taken for granted that 
the thing is being done as well as it can be done, and 
that all its methods must be right. Thus the Indian 
tamine is apt to be looked upon as an act of God, a 
calamity for which, as Sir Henry Fowler once declared 
in the House of Commons, the Government has no 
responsibility. Famines become more frequent, and 
the resources that should have been there to mitigate 
its horrors are all swallowed up. Yet there is still the 
same unwavering optimism, the refusal to believe that 
anything can be done which has not been done, or any 
method tried which has not been tried. It is to combat 
this deadly fatalism that the Indian Famine Union was 
founded last July by Mr. Courtney, Sir William Wedder- 
burn, Mr. Thorburn, and other public men, who argued 
that there were urgent reasons for an inquiry, not into the 
methods of famine relief, which were generally believed 
to be highly efficient, but into the causes of famine and 
the best methods of prevention. Lord George Hamilton 
agreed to receive a deputation from the Union, but 
according to the Morning Leader, he afterwards broke 
his promise. The demand for that inquiry was made 
again last Tuesday at the meeting at the Memorial 
Hall, over which Mr. Courtney presided, and it is 
difficult to see on what ground the inquiry can be 
refused. The system for relieving Indian famine is, 
as Mr. Courtney said, a kind of poor law machinery 
applied to very terrible conditions, and no man 
can be content with machinery to mitigate suffering 
when investigation might disclose some method 
of preventing it. Two of the most distinguished 
Englishmen who have taken part in the govern- 
ment of India, Lord Ripon and Lord Hobhouse, 
pressed very strongly for a detailed local inquiry, 
Lord Ripon urging that the constant recurrence ot 
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famine during the last few years had created novel 
conditions which the rulers of India were morally 
bound to explore. Sir William Wedderburn, an in- 
defatigable champion of the people amongst whom his 
official career was spent, drew attention two years ago 
in this paper to the grave economic problems under- 
lying the Indian famines: the close relation between 
systems of land tenure and the exhaustion of the 
peasants, who are too poor to protect themselves 
against imminent want, and the alarming increase in 
the hold of the money-lender on the land of India. 
This point Lord Hobhouse urged on Tuesday. 


“Was it, he asked, the fact that the ownership of land 
was passing away with ever-increasing rapidity from those 
who cultivated the land to others who did not cultivate it, 
who did not live near it, and who did not wish to have it 
for ary other purpose than to receive a rent from it? If that 
was so, it was a fact of a most portentous description. 
What they wanted to know was this—whether those painful 
phenomena of famine and of pestilence, and of the shifting 
of land from one ownership to another were really evidences 
of increased depression and misery, and, if that was so, then 
what remedy could be suggested by a careful study of the 
state of the Indian villages in times when they were more 
prosperous.” 

A special significance is given to these questions 
by the Report of the India Famine Commission, to 
which Lord Ripon very naturally drew attention, 
showing that the famines are not food famines but 
money famines. It is the economic paralysis of the 
ryot and not the reluctant monsoon that the rulers 
of India have to consider. And the secret of saving 
India from famine is only to be discovered by penetra- 
ting into the hard facts of the life of the community. 
That necessary work can be done without any disloca- 
tion of the machinery of government, for there are 
many experienced veterans in official life in London who 
are ready to undertake it. Unless it is done we shall 
stand convicted of incompetence in the greatest sphere 
of British administration, an incompetence due either 
to supine neglect or to an immobile stubbornness which 
refuses even to learn the conditions of this huge popu- 
lation whose lives we have taken in our hands. We 
cannot believe that the statesmen who have set them- 
selves to persuade the officials to undertake this 
elementary duty of government will find that the 
British people are quite indifferent to matters which 
will stamp their record in India with success or the 
worst kind of failure. 





THE BUDGET. 


N spite of evil prognostications the Budget has come 

as an unpleasant surprise. We hardly thought 
that after the Avondale Estate scandal and the renewal 
of the Agricultural Rates Act Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and the landlords would have dared to turn the war to 
the account of the territorial interest. Of the bread tax, 
however, a criticism will be found elsewhere. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s Budget was expounded on 
Monday with customary lucidity. Until he made 
his speech, the total estimated expenditure for the new 
financial year was £174,609,000, including Army 
Estimates of £69,665,000, and Navy Estimates of 
431,255,000. The revenue on the previous basis of 
taxation he put at £147,785,000. This would have 
left a deficit of abeut 27 millions. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has chosen to forestall the inevitable 


supplementary Army Estimates and other calls from the 
Colonial Office for the relief of Lord Milner and the 
sugar planters by an extraordinary addition of no 
less than £18,500,000, ‘‘ making a total deficit of 
445,300,000.” If the war comes to an end, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer promises that this 
sum shall be used up by the spending depart- 
ments. ‘No one need fear that if the money 


which I ask the Committee to provide primarily 
for the purpose of the war is not expended 
for that purpose, it will not be expeaded beneficially 
and in accordance with what I am sure would be the 
desire of all of us—expended in matters infinitely more 
agreeable to us, toall of us, than any war expenditure.” 
It is really intolerable, as Mr. Dillon rightly said, that 
the most prodigal Government of modern times should 
ask the most prodigal of all Parliaments to draw a 
blank cheque in its favour of 183 millions, a month or 
two after the Estimates have been formally presented. 
We now come to the proposals for meeting this 
hideous deficit of 454 millions. These proposals are 
three in number, and the revenue expected is small, a 
trifle of 5 millions odd. Only about one-ninth of the 
deficit is to be raised by taxation. Yet this is declared 
to be a holy war by the Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
just war by Lord Salisbury, a profitable war by Lord 
Milner, and a popular war by everybody. It is rather 
strange, and perhaps significant of a change in the 
public mind, that in the third year cf the war, with a 
prospective deficit of 45 millions, the Government 
only asks for 5 millions’ worth of taxes. The new taxa- 
tion, however, is as mischievous as the revenue to be 
derived from it is small. A penny added to the Income- 
Tax will produce 2 millions. This gives us a ts. 3d. 
income-tax. If the limit of exemption had been reduced 
at the same time a large addition would have been 
secured and many people of small but sufficient means 
would have had the privilege of contributing directly to 
imperial policy. An additional penny on cheques and 
dividend warrants gives half a million. Public opinion— 
that is to say, the opinion of journals—resents this. Pro- 
bably small cheques will be exempted. Why should 
there not be a fair sliding scale? Cheques over £50 
should pay threepence, over £100 sixpence, and so on. 
The third and last resource is Protection pure and 
simple—a duty of 3d. per cwt. on imported corn and of 
5d. per cwt. on flour and similar foods, of which over 
40 are set out in the Customs list. Itis not, of course, 
the business of Liberals to provide for Tory expenditure, 
but our own views have been put forward more than 
once, and we read with pleasure in the Morning Leader 
the following comment: 

“ A member of the last Liberal Government showed that 
the Chancellor might have obtained more than all that 
comes out of the new taxation by raising the sum paid for 
publicans’ licenses to something like a fair amount. At 
present people will pay £10,030 for the chance of one of 
these enormously lucrative monopolies, and no responsible 
man denies that the price of a license is now too low. It 
is supposed that the Chancellor himself does not contest 
this in private. If he was not afraid of ‘the’ trade he 


could get an extra six millions of revenue from this source 
and still leave the price of licenses below a fair amount.” 


Six millions, no doubt, is a sanguine estimate, yet the 
‘* potentiality” of the tax is ‘‘ beyond the dreams of” 
Chancellors. But the Morning Leader omits to explain 


that the existing scale of license duties is unfair as 
between the big and fittle publican, not less than as 
between the trade and the Exchequer. 
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THE REACTION AGAINST THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


HIS delightful book by the delightful Dane whose 
essay on Shakespeare made an Englishman of him, 
whether he would or not, has been a long time finding a 
translator. ‘The original text dates from the seventies, but 
it was worth waiting for; and now, thanks to the enter- 
prise of the publisher and the skill of the unnamed trans- 
lator, the general reader has before him, clothed in excel- 
lent and engaging English, two, and will soon, we trust, 
have all six, of the volumes that constitute the complete 
work. No more agreeable book has issued from the press 
for many a long day. 

The author’s scheme is to describe, historically and 
critically, the great reaction, sometimes called 
romanticism, against the literary art style, and temper of 
the eighteenth century—a reaction or revolt, be it ob- 
served, not only against Voltaire, but also against Goethe. 
This reaction occupied the first decades of the nineteenth 
century, and was developed in all the chief European 
countries, though France, Germany, and England receive, 
properly enough, the greater share of our author’s atten- 
tion. 

In a word, it is with a “ Thought Movement” that Mr. 
Brandes is concerned—with a conspiracy or plot, in 
which, sometimes with conscious ardour, and sometimes 
unwittingly, the really significant authors of the time were 
all engaged on one side or the other, either promoting or 
obstructing the reaction. “ Aésthetically considered,” 
says Brandes, “a book is a self-contained, self-existent 
whole, without any connection with the surrounding 
world,” and in the same way an author may be regarded 
as standing alone, without literary parentage or posterity ; 
and times there are when it is a pleasant thing so to treat 
both a book and its author ; but there is a superior fascina- 
tion, an even more voluptuous charm, in remembering 
that history embraces ideas no less than events, and that 
the history of ideas, and of those ideas that control the 
world and imperatively dictate the policy of States, is 
largely a bibliography. 

A book was lately published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, entitled Annals of Politics and Culture 
(1492-1899), in which the author, Mr. G. P. Gooch, with 
the aid of other experts, traces in the briefest outline, and 
in the form of chronological tables, the growth of 
countries, literatures, sciences, and arts. Mr. Gooch is 
thus able to keep perpetually before the student not merely 
the course of events in the ordinary misleading historical 
sense, but also the course of those “thought movements ” 
which are evidenced not by embattled armies and dynastic 
changes, but by the first publication of books, the first 
nights of dramas, the painting of pictures, the perform- 
ances of music, and even the preaching of sermons. 

These volumes of Mr. Brandes’s possess the fascina- 
tion which belongs to intellectual phenomena. 

The first of the two volumes already published in 
the English translation is fancifully christened Te 
Emigrant Literature, and is devoted to those French 
authors, men and women, who, driven helter-skelter from 
their homes, first by the tyranny of the guillotine and 
then by the even worse, because better organised, tyranny 
of the Empire, learnt in exile the character and culture of 
foreign lands, and breathed upon their own literature a 
spirit of restless endeavour, wholly destructive of those 
petrified traditions which had sterilised the domains of 
emotion. ‘To unlace the stays of the eighteenth century 
was a task admirably adapted for French hands. Voltaire 
had no doubt an emancipated intellect, and was able to 
cry (and no shame to him in an age that broke Jean Calas 


*Main CurRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. By 
George Brandes. In six volumes. Two published. 
London: Heinemann. 1902. 


upon the wheel) “Zcrasez Pinfdme,” but, none the less, 
as Brandes wittily says, “He who had little respect for 
anything in heaven or earth respects the uniform c@sura 
of the Alexandrine.” 


Mr. Brandes has much to say of interest about 
Chateaubriand, Senancour, Nodier, and Constant, all 
leaders and promoters of the reaction; but the central 
figure of this first volume, the heroine of the prologue to 
the drama, is Anne Marie Germaine Necker, better known 
as Madame de Stael, the valiant, if not beautiful, dame 
who had the courage to ridicule Napoleon’s dumpy 
figure, to criticise the vulgarity of his manners, and even 
of his career, dubbing him “a Robespierre on _horse- 
back.” ‘The First Consul was not the kind of little man 
who is indifferent to hostile remark, and he did not think 
it beneath his Consular dignity to banish the lady from 
Paris, thereby enabling her to complete her education, 
and multiplying her influence a thousandfold. Madame 
de Stael was, at the date of her banishment, a true 
Parisienne, to whom, as she once exclaimed, “the gutters 
of the Rue du Bac” were more beautiful than the lakes of 
Geneva or of Nemi, but exile opened her eyes, and widened 
all her horizons. Italy and Germany swam into her ken, 
and she was thus able, to quote Brandes, “ by means of her 
writings, to make the English and French and German 
peoples take a comparative view of their own social and 
literary ideas and theories. Her Delphine and Corinne 
are pioneer-books, and struck “the electric chain,” where- 
with, as Byron says, “ we are darkly bound,” after a fashion 
that made hearts quiver and pulses beat all over Europe. 
Nature, art, love, life were not in 1803 so beslobbered 
with rhetoric as they have since unhappily become. 
Comte, so an admirer tells us, was accustomed daily to 
recite the sentence in Delphine: “ There is nothing real 
in the world but love.” 

Mr. Brandes sums up what 
Madame de Stael as follows: 


he has to say about 


“Tt is in her that the emigrant literature first becomes 
conscious of its aims and best tendencies. It is this woman 
whose figure dominates the group. In her writings there 
is collected the best of that which is valid in the produc- 
tions of the Exiles. The tendency to return to the past, and 
the tendency to press onwards to the future, which produces 
discordancy in the actions and writings of the other mem- 
bers of the group (Chateaubriand, for example) in her case 
combine to produce an endeavour which is neither reac- 
tionary nor revolutionary, but reformatory. Like the others 
she draws her first inspiration from Rousseau, like the 
others she deplores the excesses of the revolution, but better 
than any of the others she loves personal and political 
freedom. She wages war with absolutism in the State and 
hypocrisy in society, with national arrogance and religious 
prejudice. She teaches her countrymen to appreciate the 
characteristics and literature of the neighbouring nations, 
she breaks down with her own hand the wall of self-suffi- 
ciency with which victorious France had surrounded itself. 
Barante, with his perspective view of eighteenth-century 
France, only continues and completes her work.” 


Brandes’s second volume, entitled Zhe Romantic 
School in Germany, is more bewildering than the first. 
The English reader is familiar with the names of A/ala 
and René; he has seen Delphine and Corinne on the shelf, 
even if he has never taken them down. Mr. Arnold’s 
poem has introduced him to the author of Obermann ; but 
the chances are he has never heard of Friedrich Schlegel’s 
Lucinde, of Wackenroders Herzensergiessangen eines 
Kuntslubenden Klosterbruders, or of Tieck’s Franz Sterr- 
bald, or of Eichendorff’s Aus dem leten eines Tangenecht, or 
even of the Heinrich Von Oftcrdingen of Novalis. A few 
tales of Hoffmann, Tieck, and de la Motte Fouqué, and 
Chamisso’s delightful Peter Schlemihl will probably exhaust 
his acquaintance with the literature with which Mr. Brandes 
is concerned in the second volume. 


These German Reactionists are by no means fine 
fellows. Goethe and Lessing still frown majestically from 
their Olympian heights upon this undignified crew of law- 
less and formless enthusiasts, who, after breaking all- the 
Commandments, subsided into the Church of Rome, who 
had no 1e2son to be proud of her converts. 
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The German Romanticists were the declared enemies 
of all clearly defined forms of art. To be aimless, purpose- 
less, changeful, full of vagaries, oddities, nay, down-right 
absurdities, doppelgangerei and somnambulism appeared 
to them to be true freedom. Mixed disagreeably with all 
this extravagance was a large measure of downright 
sensuality and a chopping and changing of wives; whilst 
the whole compound floated heavily upon the surface of an 
entire irrationality, which early indicated the final resting- 
place of these sentimental voluptuaries, who, none the less, 
in their day did something to stir the sluggish streams of 
German nationality and feeling. 

Brandes has much to say of interest about Novalis, 
who was very imperfectly introduced to the English reader 
by Carlyle in his well-known essay in the Miscellanies. 
Mr. Brandes quotes Arnold Ruge’s dictum : 


“Mysticism, which is theoretical voluptuousness, and 
voluptuousness, which is practical mysticism, are present in 
Novalis in equally strong proportions.” 


Novalis himself says: 


“The Christian religion is the most voluptuous of reli- 
gions. Sin is the greatest stimulant to love of the Divine 
Being; the more sinful a man feels himself to be, the more 
Christian he is. Direct union with the Deity is the aim of 
sin and of love.” 


His Sacramental Hymns are hotly passionate. Novalis 
has been compared to Shelley, but never, as Brandes points 
out, were two men less like one another. “It was Novalis 
who gave to the object of Romantic Longing the famous. 
mystic name of ‘the blue flower,’ or, in plain English, 
happiness.” 

A restless longing for a happiness which should gratify 
both the senses and the spirit is characteristic of all the 


Romanticists, and explains some of the diatribes in Sartor 
Resartus : 


“T asked myself: What is this that ever since earliest 
years thou hast been fretting and fuming, and lamenting 
and self-tormenting on account of? Say it in a word; is 
it not because thou art not Happy? . .. Close thy 
Byron—open thy Gocthe.” 


The relations of these Germans with Goethe were not 
a little strained, and, in truth, neither his antique Paganism 
nor their neo-Catholicism were quite sincere. 

The Romanticists began badly with a revolt against 
rationality, and most of them had a miserable ending. 

But here we must leave their tale half untold, and refer 
the reader to Mr. Brandes. 


A. B. 





RARE BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


N OTHING ‘in nature appeals to us more directly than 

a butterfly. Its innocence, its fragility, its evanes- 
cent beauty so inscrutable because so absolutely useless to 
itself, the delicacy of its fashioning, a sense of finish, as 
of workmanship carried to its limit for some hidden end 
allure and rebuke us. 

The swift brilliance of its spirits, its shy, wild caprices 
and curiosities, its mute half confidences come to us as 
a message from some elder world ; as indeed they are. 

Compared with our own race the insect is very, very 
old. In its hoary presence, ephemeral though it be, our 
longest pedigree dwindles to a span. Its form had reached 
its limited, unsurpassable perfection before ours was rough- 
hewn. The sculpture of every scale, the branching of each 
nervure had been fixed before ever his Serene Highness’s 
ancestors had shed their tails. 


In the matter of butterflies England has had the worst 
of luck. A humid archipelago lying to seaward of a 
coldish mainland, which, speaking geologically, is recover- 
ing from frost-bite, is a poor place for butterflies. 

We can reckon but sixty odd species out of the three 
hundred found upon the continent; stark poverty com- 
pared with the six hundred sorts taken by the late Mr. 
Bates in one season upon the outskirts of a town in Brazil. 

Of the seventy European Lycznide (blues, coppers 
and hairstreaks) we may possess seventeen. Of these more 
homely brown loiterers, denizens of the copse and meadow, 
which Swainson named Satyrus, the continent can furnish 
ninety forms, we but eleven. Nine Fritillaries out of fifty 
and two Clouded Yellows (Codias) out of fifteen seem an 
inadequate allowance, for these are arctic families at home 
among Alpine moraines, some of them even supporting the 
extremity of cold in Northern Greenland and Novaya 
Zemla. 

We have but one Swallowtail of the four, and eight 
Skippers of the thirty odd known beyond the Channel. 

Yet it is not our well-abused climate that is wholly 
in fault, though out mild winters press hardly upon hiber- 
nating insects. These are not affected by a few degrees of 
frost more or less; you may freeze many caterpillars and 
most chrysalids until they are as brittle as rotten twigs with- 
out impairing their vitality. With us they are not sealed 
down by snow, but are exposed the whole winter through 
to the attack of titmice and wrens, migrants on the con- 
tinent, but resident with us the year round. 

The stars in the courses have fought against us. Ever 
since the Glacial Epoch destroyed the insect life which we 
had inherited from earlier and warmer times, the trend of 
things has prevented the loss from being made good. The 
Atlas range and the sand-wastes of North Africa check 
emigration from the tropics. The Mediterranean, the Alps, 
Pyrenees, and Spanish mountain systems extend their 
echeloned barriers east and west; each barrage is the 
northern limit of some beautiful insect form. The Channel 
arrests others. 

The submergence of the Calais-Dover land route, 
though defensible upon other grounds, was entomologically 
an untoward event. 

Since this catastrophe it is doubtful if we have added 
two new species of butterfly to the list of our permanent 
residents. Unhappily we have lost some, and are in danger 
of losing others. 

We cannot afford to lose them: they are part of the 
heritage of beautiful things bequeathed to us by the past 
which we should endeavour, as honest life-tenants, to pass 
on undiminished to our children. 

Why should the greedy private collector be permitted 
to well-nigh exterminate the Lulworth skipper “for ex- 
changes ” ? What is the annual expense to the State of the 
Large Blue (Arion) and the beautiful Black-Veined White ? 

No one who has not watched White Admirals upon 
the wing knows how like to fairyland an English forest 
glade can be. The tournaments of Purple Emperors are a 
revelation of new delight, a delight enjoyed by few, for 
this butterfly is local. The imperial colours are iridescent 
purple barred with white. No English butterfly surpasses 
this in strength of wing, or—if one may say it without 
lese-majesté—stubborn pugnacity and appreciation of the 
joys of battle. Among a thousand trees one only shall be 
palatine and one especial spray the throne, held against all 
comers by the Emperor regnant. Day after day and day- 
long until the cool of sunset, successive aerial tourneys are 
fought and successive victors fill the curule chair until 
vanquished in turn. Ragged and maimed is the occupant 
as his brief and stormy reign draws to its close, his antennz 
broken, his bright wings battered and stripped of half their 
shining mail, yet, there he sits, alert and ready to encounter 
the next challenger with as dizzy a swoop and as rapid 
sword-play as ever. 

He is a relic of the great central weald of Wessex. 
What species were lost to us through disforesting we shall 
never know. Five of the timber-loving Hairstreaks are still 
with us; three of the five are rare. The Brown Thecla (7. 
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Betulg) is the largest and handsomest, the Black is the 
homeliest and rarest, the White-lettered the most curious. 
Although its food-plant, the wych elm, is universal, 
this little butterfly is capriciously local. One particular 
tangle of flowering bryony or one bramble bush shall be 
aswarm with perfect insects and not another individual 
shall you find for twenty miles. So confiding are the busy 
little creatures that you may hold the favoured spray be- 
tween thumb and finger, turning it this way and that the 
better to examine the feeding insects, without risk of alarm- 
ing them. 

Like most rare creatures (but not all, alack! Genuine 
extinction is final, “stone dead hath no fellow”), rare 
butterflies have a blessed habit of returning to their tra- 
ditional haunts when least looked for. 

The Comma (Vanessa C-album), for example, is 
nowhere abundant, and is by preference a west-country- 
man, yet until the middle of the last century he held his 
own within sight of York Minster. The writer recalls a 
certain hot afternoon beneath the ancient oaks beside the 
Suffolk Orwell; from the bough overhead a sere leaf 
drifted down, eddied against the trunk, struck and clung 
there, a veritable Comma! For some memorable moments 
he perched thus, calmly inquisitive, within reach of the 
hand, then—click! he was aloft again. Or it may be that 
one is pacing the sheep-bitten turf near Eastbourne and 
finds fluttering at one’s very feet a Tailed Blue (Betica), a 
small newcomer which has colonised southern and middle 
Europe within the last half-century, and seems minded to 
settle with us if we will let him. 

That is how such events occur. Rare butterflies 
do not sound a trumpet before them as the mosquitos do: 
their comings are utterly unannounced, they flash upon 
the studious eye that is the bliss of solitude, are seen, 
noted, and are gone again, or it may be taken (“taken” is 
our word). 

Peace hath her victories. Have we not seen an or- 
dained clergyman—(one of the best)—carmine to the roots 
of his hair with pure ecstasy over a tiny fluttering pinch 
of tissue beneath his wideawake? “Sinapis!” he 
screamed, “I tell you it is sinapis!” (No one had hinted 
a doubt). He had discovered a new locality for the Wood 
White, that feeblest and least conspicuous of English 
butterflies which, when at rest, mimics the pendent florets 
of Cow Wheat. 

Some rare species are mysterious in their occur- 
rences. The Bath White (Pieris daplidice) is generally 
distributed abroad, if nowhere common; one meets with 
it. in the Bernese Oberland, one sees it at Gibraltar, but af 
home neither you nor anyone else shall see it for a decade 
together, and then it turns up rarely, sporadically, with 
limp wings, fresh emerged, not in the battered trim of the 
wind-blown emigrant. 

So, that world-wide form the Painted Lady (Vanessa 
cardui), another of the unaccountables, will treat us; an 
insect whose British domicile none disputes ; when she is 
here she is here in profusion and her family is with her 
feeding down our thistles patently. Then, heigh presto! 
she has vanished, and for years. 

These protracted absences make one uneasy, ‘twas 
thus we lost our one Island Form (Polyommatus dispar). 

The draining of the Eastern Fen robbed us of an 
insect none regrets, the Big Fen Gnat, whose painful bite 
and sonorous hum linger in the memories of some very 
old people. It was probably some form of mosquito, and 
may have been associated with the fen ague, now also a 
thing of the past—or nearly. 

With the passing of the Fen Gnat and the Avocet 
and Savi’s Warbler went two noble butterflies, the Scarce 
Swallowtail (Papilio podalirius), once found even in 
Runnymede, and the Glory of the Fens, the Large Copper 
(P. dispar). Ichabod! the glory has departed. It was 
the most brilliant insect we possessed. It was peculiar 
to England: think of it! It’s smaller European relation, 
the Purple-edged Copper, always rare with us, disappeared 
at the same date. 

This is suspicious, for if the latter species was occa- 
sionally blown across to us a centurv since, the same acci- 





dent should befall it now. Again, why should the Large 
Copper have been exclusively British ? 

A solution to these riddles has lately been suggested, 
to wit, that the genus which includes both species is, or 
used to be, double-brooded, i.e., a second generation of 
perfect insects appeared late in the summer from eggs laid 
by the spring brood. Now, it is known that in the case 
of other double-brooded butterflies the generations differ 
considerably, and constantly, in size and colour. Let it be 
granted then that the Purple-edged Copper of Europe, 
which normally appears in May, is a spring brood which 
has almost forgotten to reproduce itself later in the sea- 
son, whilst the extinct English Large Copper, which flew 
in August, was the isolated autumnal brood of the same 
stock which had eliminated its spring appearance. 

On the rare occasions when an English spring brood 
did emerge (harking back to ancestral use for reasons we 
cannot fathom), these insects delighted the “ fly-fanciers ” 
of a hundred years ago by appearing as Purple-edged 
Coppers. When, conversely, for causes unknown, the 
Purple-edged Coppers of the Arcachon Marshes, near 
Bordeaux, produced a small autumn brood a year or so 
since, it appeared as the lost Large Copper redivivus! 

So we hear. Let us hope it is true. The facts fit 
the theory to admiration. But alas! not one fib in ten 
thousand is even approximately authentic. 


ASHTON HILLIERS. 





NEW CHAPTERS OF THE CELTIC TWILIGHT.* 


V.—A Volce, 


NE day I was walking over a bit of marshy ground 
close to Inchy Wood when I felt, all of a sudden, 
and only for a second, an emotion which I said to 
myself was the root of Christian mysticism, There 
had swept over me a sense of weakness, of depend< 
ence on a great personal Being somewhere far off yet 
near at hand. No thought of mine had prepared me 
for this emotion, for I had been pre-occupied with 
fEngus and Edain, and with Mannanan, Son of the 
Sea. That night I awoke lying upon my back and 
hearing a voice speaking above me and _ saying, 
‘*No human soul is like any other human soul, and 
therefore the love of God for any human _ soul 
is infinite, for no other soul can satisfy the same need 
in God.” A few nights after this I awoke to see the 
loveliest people I have ever seen. A young man anda 
young girl dressed in olive-green raiment, cut like old 
Greek raiment, were standing at my bedside. I looked 
at the girl and noticed that her dress was gathered 
about her neck into a kind of chain, or perhaps some 
kind of stiff embroidery which represented ivy leaves. 
But what filled me with wonder was the miraculous 
mildness of her face. There are no such faces now. 
It was beautiful, as few faces are beautiful, but it had 
neither, one would think, the light that is in desire or 
in hope or in fear or in speculation. It was peaceful 
like the faces of animals, or like mountain pools at 
evening, so peaceful that it was a little sad. I thought 
for a moment that she might be the beloved of 4Engus ; 
but how could that hunted, alluring, happy, immortal 
wretch have a face like this! Doubtless she was from 
among the children of the Moon, but who among them 
I shall never know. 


VI.—Tue SWINE OF THE Gopbs. 


A few years ago a friend of mine told me of some- 
thing that happened to him when he was a young man 





* A few lines of this bundle of stories appeared in /éea/s in 
Ireland, but 1 have put them into quite a new setting, that 
throws a new light upon them,—W., B. Y. 
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and out drilling with some Connaught Fenians. They 
were but a carful, and drove along a hillside until they 
came to a quiet place. They left the car and went 
further up the hill with their rifles, and drilled for a 
while. As they were coming down again they saw a 
very thin, long-legged pig of the old Irish sort, and 
the pig began to follow them. One of them cried 
out as a joke that it was a fairy pig, and they 
all began to run to keep up the joke. The pig 
ran too, and presently, how nobody knew, this 
mock terror became real terror, and they ran as for 
their lives. When they got to the car they made the 
horse gallop as fast as_ possible, but the pig still 
followed. Then one of them put up his rifle to fire, but 
when he looked along the barrel he could see nothing. 
Presently they turned a corner and came to a village. 
They told the people of the village what had happened, 
and the people of the village took pitchforks and spades 
and the like, and went along the road with them to 
drive the pig away. When they turned the corner they 
could not find anything. 


VII.—Tue Devi. 


My old Mayo woman told me one day that some- 
thing very bad had come down the road and gone into 
the house opposite, and, though she would not say what 
it was, I knew quite well. Another day she told me of 
two friends of hers who had been made love to by one 
whom they believed to be the devil. One of them was 
standing by the roadside when he came by on horse- 
back, and asked her to mount up behind him and go 
riding. When she would not he vanished. The other 
was out on the road late at night waiting for her young 
man, when something came flapping and rolling along 
the road up to her feet. It had the likeness of a news- 
paper, and presently it flapped up into her face, and 
she knew by the size of it that it was the /r’sh Times. 
All of a sudden it changed into a young man, who 
asked her to go walking with him. She would not, 
and he vanished. 

I know: of an old man, too, on the slopes of Ben 
Bulben, who found the devil ringing a bell under his 
bed, and he went off and stole the chapel bell and rang 
him out. It may be that this, like the others, was not 
the devil at all, but some poor wood spirit whose cloven 
feet had got him into trouble. 


VIII.—‘* Any Fair, Fierce Women.” 


One day a woman that I know came face to face 
with heroic beauty, that highest beauty which Blake 
says changes least from youth to age, a beauty which 
has been fading out of the arts since that decadence 
we call progress set voluptuous beauty in its place. 
She was standing at the window, looking over to 
Knocknarea, where Queen Maive is thought to be 
buried, when she saw, as she has told me, ‘‘ the finest 
woman you ever saw travelling right across from the 
mountain and straight to her.” The woman had a 
sword by her side and a dagger lifted up in her hand, 
and was dressed in white, with bare arms and feet. 
She looked ‘‘very strong, but not wicked,” that is, 
not cruel. The old woman had seen the Irish 
giant, and ‘‘though he was a fine man,” he was 
nothing to this woman, ‘for he was round, and could 
not have stepped out so soldierly”; ‘‘she was like 
Mrs. ——,” a stately lady of the neighbourhood, 
‘but she had no stomach on her, and was slight and 
broad in the shoulders, and was handsomer than any- 
one you ever saw ; she looked about thirty.” The old 
woman covered her eyes with her hands, and when 
sle uncovered them the apparition had vanished. 
The neighbours were ‘‘wild with her,” she told 
me, because she did not wait to find out if 
there was a message, for they were sure it was 
Queen Maive, who often shows herself to the pilots. I 
askcd the old woman if she had seen others like Queen 


Maive, and she said, ‘‘ Some of them have their hair 
down, but they look quite different, like the sleepy- 
looking ladies one sees in the papers. Those with their 
hair up are like this one. The others have long white 
dresses, but those with their hair up have short 
dresses, so that you can see their legs right 
up to their calf.” After some careful question- 
ing I found that they wore what might very 
well be a kind of buskin; she went on, ‘‘ They are 
fine and dashing looking, like the men one sees riding 
their horses in twos and threes on the slopes of the 
mountains with their swords swinging.” She repeated 
over and over, ‘‘ There is no such race living now, none 
so finely proportioned,” or the like, and then said, 
‘“The present Queen* is a nice, pleasant-looking 
woman, but she is not like her. What makes me think 
so little of the ladies is that I see none as: they be,” 
meaning as the spirits. ‘* When I think of her and of 
the ladies now, they are like little children running about 
without knowing how to put their clothes on right. Is 
it the ladies ? Why I would not call them women at all.” 
The other day a friend of mine questioned an old woman 
in a Galway workhouse about Queen Maive, and was 
told that ‘‘ Queen Maive was handsome, and overcame 
all her enemies with a hazel stick, for the hazel is 
blessed, and the best weapon that can be got. You 
might walk the world with it,” but she grew ‘‘ very 
disagreeable in the end—oh, very disagreeable. Best 
not to be talking about it. Best leave it between the 
book and the hearer.” My friend thought the old 
woman had got some scandal about Fergus son of Roy 
and Maive in her head. 

And I myself met once with a young man in the 
Burren Hills who remembered an old poet who made 
his poems in Irish, who had met when he was young, 
the young man said, one who called herself Maive, and 
said she was a queen ‘‘ among them,” and asked him 
if he would have money or pleasure. He said he would 
have pleasure, and she gave him her love for a time, 
and then went from him, and ever after he was very 
mournful. The young man had often heard him sing 
the poem of lamentation that he made, but could only 
remember that it was ‘‘ very mournful,” and that he 
called her ‘‘ beauty of all beauties.” 


IX.—Morta. HE ;p. 


One hears in the old poems of men taken away to 
help the gods in their battles, of Cuchullam who won 
the Goddess Fand for a while, by helping her married 
sister and her sister’s husband to overthrow another 
nation of the Land of Promise. I have been told, too, 
that the people of faery cannot ever play at hurling 
unless they have on either side some mortal whose 
body, or whatever has been put in its place, as the story- 
teller would say, is asleep at home. Without mortal 
help they are shadows, and cannot even strike the 
balls. One day I was walking over scme marshy land 
in Galway with a friend when we found an old hard- 
featured man digging a drain. My friend had heard 
that this man had seen a wonderful sight of some kind, 
and at last we got the story out of him. When he was 
a boy he was working one day with about thirty men 
and women and boys. They were beyond Tuam, and 
not far from Knock-na-gar. Presently they saw, all 
thirty of them, and at a distance of about half a mile, 
some hundred and fifty of the people of faery. There 
were two of them, he said, in dark clothes like people 
of our own time, and they stood about one hundred 
and fifty yards from one another, but the others 
were in clothes of all colours, some ‘ bracket” 
and some chequered, and some with red waistcoats. 
He could not see what they were doing, but all might 
have been playing hurley, for they looked as if it was 
that! Sometimes they would vanish, and then he 
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would almost swear they came back out of the bodies 
of the two men in dark clothes. These two men were 
of the size of living men, but the others were small. He 
saw them for about half an hour and then the old man, 
he and the others were working, took a whip to 
them and said, ‘‘ Get on, get on, or we will have no 
work done.” I asked if the old man saw the fairies, too. 
Oh, yes, he saw them, but he did not want work he 
he was paying wages for to be neglected. 


X.—ARISTOTLE OF THE BOoOKs. 


The friend who can get the wood-cutter to talk 
more readily than he will to anybody else went lately 
to see his wife. She lives in a cottage not far from 
the edge of the woods, and is as full of old talk as her 
husband. This time the talk was about Goban, the 
legendary mason. She said: ‘‘ Aristotle of the Books 
was very wise too, and he had a great deal of experi- 
ence, but did not the bees get the better of him in the 
end? He wanted to know how they packed the comb, 
and he wasted the better part of a fortnight watching 
them, and he could not see them doing it. Then he made 
a hive with a glass cover on it, and put it over them, 
and he thought to see. But when he went and put his 
eyes to the glass they had it all covered with wax, so 
that it was black as the pot; and he was as blind as 
before. He said he was never rightly kilt till then. 
They had him beat that time surely !” 


W. B. YEatTs. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


PusBLic wonder at Mr. Rhodes’s will seems hardly to 
have survived the proverbial nine days, but Oxford 
had “‘gone down” by the time its provisions were 
made known, and it is certain that in so far as it affects 
that University it will form an absorbing topic of 
conversation amongst dons and undergraduates for 
some time to come. Out of all the journalistic 
comments on what may be called the Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship scheme that I have read Zhe Speaker's 
was the only one which pointed out quite 
clearly that, whoever benefits by it, the University of 
Oxford does not. Both Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, and most of the colleges in those Universities, 
want a good deal more money than they possess, and 
for many objects. Neither of them has ever yet been 
in the position of wanting more students, and the fees 
that will be paid by Mr. Rhodes’s contingent will make 
very little difference to their revenues. It is the changes 
that the newcomers may be expected to effect in the 
social life of the place to which I imagine University 
criticism will mostly confine itself for the next few 
weeks, and I may perhaps venture, even at this date, 
to hazard a few conjectures on this point. 


In the first place I do not believe that the Colonials 
will make much mark on the social life of Oxford. 
There are plenty of them in either University already, 
and coming as they do from all quarters of the globe, 
and scattered as they are to be amongst the twenty 
colleges of the University, they are not likely to form 
themselves into a separate organisation. Most of them 
will probably try to forget the peculiar conditions 
under which they were elected to a share of Mr. 
Rhodes’s bounty, and will fall into place as units in the 
society of their respective colleges. The Germans will 
almost certainly create an organisation for themselves, 
but their numbers will not be large enough to lend it 
any weight. It is the Americans who will count for a 


new feature in the life of Oxford, and, unless I am very 
much mistaken, they will count for a good deal. 

Tue few Americans who are now to be found at 
Oxford and Cambridge are of two classes. There are 
the sons of the rich men affected by a more or less acute 
form of Anglomania, who are often more English than 
the English undergraduates themselves. These may 
be ignored, for they will not want to participate in 
Mr. Rhodes’s scheme. The second class, and it is a 
very small one, consists of the sons of English-born 
parents who have settled in America but wish to 
maintain English traditions. The sons themselves 
possibly do not, but I believe that nearly all the new 
scholarships will go to Americans the traditions of 
whose families are largely English. I have never heard 
of a pure-bred. American who came to Oxford or 
Cambridge merely because he thought, or his parents 
thought, that he could get a better education at those 
Universities than he could at home. And I believe that 
the pure-bred American with no English axe to grind 
who would come to Oxford for his degree, and then go 
back to his own country, will be as rare when Mr. 
Rhodes’s scheme comes into effect as he is now. But, 
in any case, the result will be the same, for, whatever 
their fathers may be, American sons of English parents 
are as American as anybody, and they are not likely to 


forget their nationality when they find themselves at 
Oxford. 





You will have, then, in Oxford a hundred young 
Americans, glorying in their nationality, glorying, that 
is, in being unlike the other young men who now, to use 
a phrase, own the place. They will bring with them 
ideas of what University life should be like, drawn 
from their knowledge of what University life is in the 
United States. They may be very good ideas, but they 
will not be the ideas of Oxford. The Americans will 
form themselves into a society and will try to push 
those ideas, and they will not do it very quietly, for 
those are the ways of young Americans. The men who 
own the place will resist them, very tenaciously at first, 
and with immense scorn and dislike. And there will 
probably be a good deal of trouble, which will bind the 
new-comers still more closely together. Finally, I 
believe that the American ideas of what a thoroughly 
up-to-date University should be like socially will make 
way, and Oxiord will to some extent be Americanised. 

FURTHERMORE, I believe that the coming changes 
at Oxford will have a considerable effect on the sister 
University. Cambridge, although this may not be the 
general opinion and may be contradicted by Oxonians, 
already displays less of the spirit of self-advertisement 
than Oxford. And if there is one thing that each of 
Mr. Rhodes’s hundred Americans may be relied upon 
to do it is to advertise the institution to which he will 
lend his vigour and his happy self-assurance. He may 
do it with a flag, or a button, or a college yell, 
or a letter society, or with some of the other 
devices known to transatlantic undergraduates, or 
with all of them together, but he is certain to do it 
somehow, and when his methods have penetrated the 
shell of British prejudice which will at first be opposed 
to them in Oxford, it will be the turn of Cambridge to 
show her contemptuous disapproval, and take pains to 
maintain the social traditions that have always sufficed 
her. If she is affected at all by the new spirit it will 
be in a very small degree and very slowly. I believe 
that in a few years’ time the difference of tone between 
the members of the two Universities, which now gives 
occasion to those subtle discriminations so beloved of 
their respective adherents, will be so marked that all the 
world will be able to see it. And here comes in the 
point of most interest to Oxford and Cambridge men. 
Which of the two Universities will be the most attrac- 
tive to the youth of England when the coming changes 
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have had time to work? 


On this point I offer no 
prophecy. 


A BritisH dependency which is omitted from the 
colonies benefited by Mr. Rhodes, but to which a some- 
what rare attention has iately been drawn, is the island 
of Tristan d’Acunha. It has a population of about a 
hundred, and is, perhaps, more cut off from the rest of 
the world than any other part of His Majesty’s 
dominions. Before the opening of the Suez Canal it 
was visited not infrequently by passing ships, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh put in at the island on his way to 
Australia in 1867, and ‘‘showed the people much 
kindness.” About one ship a year is all the com- 
munication with the outside world which the 
islanders now enjoy, and they can scarcely expect 
to keep themselves well informed on the topics of the 
day. They are said to show a curious objection to 
killing animals for food, but are quite ready to cut up 
and eat one that has met with an untimely death. The 
island is continually swept by fierce winds, and it some- 
times happens that a cow is blown over the cliffs. The 
inhabitants then change their customary diet of fish and 
the eggs of sea-birds for what may be called beef, 
and so popular is the unaccustomed diet that the cows 
of Tristan d’Acunha are said to be unusually liable to 
this peculiar form of accident. 


THe peopling of this small island dates from the 
time of Napoleon’s exile at St. Helena. Tristan 
d’Acunha, although many miles away, was garrisoned 
by a handful of soldiers, with an idea of keeping a sort 
of check on his movements, It is not easy to see how 
the idea can have been expected to work, but when 
Napoleon died the soldiers on Tristan d’Acunha still 
remained. By-and-bye they got tired of their isolated 
position and petitioned that a consignment of wives 
should be sent out tothem. This was done by a paternal 
Government, with the result that the islanders have 
since intermarried to such an extent that they are now 
a feeble and debilitated race. A clergyman went out 
to them of his own accord twenty years ago, and 
worked amongst them for ten years. On his return 
home he tried to induce the Government to depopulate 
the island, but without success, and there the inhabi- 
tants of Tristan d’Acunha remain to this day. 


M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MuniceEps. 


Tue Duties oF MAGISTRATES. 


At the Winchester Quarter Sessions Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
who assisted Mr. Bruce to prepare his  Licens- 
ing Bill in 1871, called attention to the excessive 
number of licensed houses in Hampshire and to 
the increase in tied houses. There was one house 
for every 270 persons, z.e., one to every 54 men, the 
average ratio in England being 1 to 320. This 
ratio, however, varied greatly, Bournemouth having 
1 to every 6,000, excluding first-class hotels; while 
Winchester, with only one-third as many inhabitants, 
had nearly four times as many houses, or 1 to 140. The 
smaller towns and villages were even worse, Stock- 
bridge heading the list with 1 to 80, although twenty- 
two rural parishes, through the action, of certain en- 
lightened landowners, enjoyed a ratio.of 1 to 650 and 
over. 

Tied houses, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre continued were 
sO numerous in Hampshire that only one in eighteen 


was free. One redeeming feature of the tied-house 
system was that it made reduction easy. 

“ There was the case of Wonston, a very small village 

with four public-houses, two belonging to one brewer and 


two to another. Those houses might be reduced to half 
without any real detriment to the brewers concerned.” 


A great many public-houses, he believed, were carried 
on at no profit whatever, but simply to prevent the 
competition of other brewers. A discussion followed, 
which indicated that the Hampshire magistrates were 
alive to the need of reduction, but rather reluctant to 
exercise their powers of closing. 





LIMITATIONS OF THE LICENSING BILL. 


HE debate on the second reading of the Licensing 
Bill has, we fear, failed to dissipate certain strange 
misconceptions which have hitherto served to distort the 
true proportions of the measure where they have not wholly 
obscured its features from the public view. Opposition to 
the bill based upon the partial character of the proposed 
reforms would be justly condemned as factious and un- 
reasonable. It is, however, the undoubted duty of those 
who are interested in its promotion to present its provisions 
with a scrupulous regard for precision of statement. We 
have noted divers innocent but serious breaches of this 
obligation. Thus, one of the most temperate, accurate, 
and ably-conducted journals in this country (the Manchester 
Guardian) lately declared that : 


“The ‘trade’ very much dislikes the provision that all 
convictions aré to be registered against a license-holder, 
and that he may no longer break the law more than five 
times in five years without losing his license.” 

Now, in the first place, “the provision that all convic- 
tions are to be registered against a license-holder” is not a 
new provision at all. The statutory requirement of regis- 
tration already exists, and has existed for thirty years, as 
was pointed out in The Speaker of March 1 last ; Section 36 
ot the Licensing Act, 1872, enacting that there shall be 
entered on the register all records of convictions, that is to 
say, all records of conviction whether ordered to be in- 
dorsed on the license or not. So far, then, there is nothing 
to excite the “ dislike ” of the “trade” in the clause under 
consideration. Secondly, the bill does mot provide that, if 
a license-holder breaks the law more than five time in five 
years he shall lose his license. The assertion is based. on 
a complete misapprehension. The bill merely provides 
that, in case that highly improbable event occurs, the police 
authority of the district may appeal to Quarter Sessions 
against a grant of a renewal or transfer by the licensing 
justices. Indeed, we do not doubt that this clause, if it 
should become law, will be generally relied upon at the 
next Brewster Sessions to support an urgent contention 
(howsoever baseless) that the Legislature regards any 
number of convictions, less than six in five years, as 
insufficient to justify the refusal of a renewal or transfer! 
The change in regard to “repeated convictions ” 
proposed by the bill is, nevertheless, of a _ very 
sweeping and remarkable character; but it is one 
which, we are sure, the “trade” will be very far 
from “disliking.” On the contrary, we are satisfied that 
they will hail the proposal with the utmost satisfaction, 
though it may not be deemed prudent to proclaim their joy 
from the housetops. It is proposed (with one slight 
exception) to get rid of all the disqualifications and other 
serious penal consequences which at present attend the 
“indorsement” of a license. This is to be effected by the 


simple process of including certain sections of the Act of 
1872 in the “schedule” which contains the “ repealed” 
enactments ; so that, presumably, all existing indorsements 
will be virtually cancelled ! 
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In dealing with that portion of the bill which relates 

to the registration of clubs, we read that : 
‘An attempt will no doubt be made in Committee to 
strengthen this provision by requiring that to get on to the 


register the club shall be required to give some proof of its 
bona fide character.” 


But can it be seriously supposed that it will be found 
practicable to invest a justices’ clerk with power to grant 
or withhold the right of registration to any particular club, 
or to provide machinery such as would enable him to deter- 
mine the bond fides of a projected undertaking ? 

The truth is that compulsory registration can be of 
little use so long as there exists no possible reason for 
seeking to avoid registration. ‘The sanction arising from 
the mere removal from a register must prove wholly in- 
sufficient, inasmuch as the constituent elements of the club 
can, with little inconvenience or delay, re-unite in one or 
more combinations for ostensibly excellent objects, and 
subject to unimpeachable rules. 

We are convinced that no adequate remedy for an 
admittedly serious abuse will be found unless under a 
scheme requiring every club to be controlled by a respon- 
sible manager, subject to the Operation of the main pro- 
visions of the Licensing Acts, with a sanction based on for- 
feiture of the club property and penalties to be imposed 
cn individual members. We fear, however, that such i 
scheme would find little favour with legislators who happen 
to be also members of “ sporting” clubs or other similar 
institutions. 

While we wish all success to the measure now 
before the House of Commons, we do not believe that 
aught but good can result from an honest attempt to appre- 
ciate the true nature of its provisions. 





THE THEATRE. 


ON THE CHOICE OF PLAYS. 


NEW play called The End of a Story, by a new 
writer called Mr. J. Dudley Morgan, was produced 
at Wyndham’s Theatre on Saturday last. It was not a 
good play. It was not an effective play. Even in its faults 
it was quite an uninteresting play. And it would scarcely 
have afforded much material for criticism if it had not 
been that the circumstances of its production suggest that 
its merits and defects will afford some indication of those 
qualities which influence the judgment of theatrical 
managers, and especially of actor-managers, in their selec- 
tion of the work which they shall present to the public. 
Mr. J. Dudley Morgan must possess these qualities 
very strongly. For although it would be difficult for any- 
one who was present on Saturday night to find in his 
work not any real merit, but even any power of thea- 
trical effectiveness or of entertainment, yet this gentleman, 
who has never before written for the theatre, is announced 
to have already two other plays accepted for production by 
leading managers. It is not a little remarkable. Every- 
body, it has been said, writes a play at some time or other 
in his life. A large proportion of these authors must sub- 
mit their work for theatrical production. And from this 
mass of obscure effort Mr. J. Dudley Morgan is called 
forth into the light by the simultaneous judgment of three 
London managers. 
The first essential for such success is apparently to be 
a journalist. _Mr. J. Dudley Morgan is a journalist, and 
almost the only other recorded instance of such a sudden 
expression of managerial approval was that of the dramatic 
critic of a daily paper. who a year ago abandoned journalism 


to stand in almost the same proud position as that occupied 
by Mr. Morgan to-day. The journalist has perhaps a knack 
of writing to please his special public, and his public being 
in this case not the audience who will see his play, but the 
manager who will read it, it makes little difference that his 
facility is in writing to be read rather than in writing to be 
acted. For nothing is clearer in these plays, which are not 
the work of tried playwrights, but have been accepted on 
the independent judgment of managers, than that they must 
have read to the manager as if they were theatrically 
effective, although they did not prove theatrically 
effective in representation. It is evident throughout that 
the writer has not visualised the theatre, he has not pictured 
the scene, but has written with the consciousness of the 
reader rather than of the spectator. But how is it that the 
manager falls into the same error? He does not accept 
plays because they read well, but because he thinks they 
will act well. The fact of the matter is that the actor- 
manager is not a judge of drama. He is a judge of many 
things which go to add to the effect of drama, and he is a 
judge of the interpretation of drama. He is sensitive 
enough of the temper of audiences to judge that certain 
things are obviously undramatic, although even here he 
sometimes goes wrong. But for his drama he has to rely 
upon precedent. When the acknowledged dramatist does 
a thing which is unprecedented he accepts it, but he is really 
accepting on the judgment of the acknowledged dramatist. 
When he accepts work on its merits he is influenced chiefly 
by its recalling effects with which he is familiar. 

Thus, the first quality which the untried dramatist 
must possess is an aptitude for the conventional, the trite 
and the daxal.’ Where could such a quality be better 
found than in the journalist? Here Mr. Dudley Morgan is 
at his best. The writing and the sentiment of his dialogue 
led many of the first-night audience to imagine that the 
author was Miss Marie Corelli. They were wrong. Mr. 
Morgan was really working in the richest journalese. Every 
sentiment, every expression, had been tried a thousand 
times before, and it had not been found wanting. Why, 
then, should it not be successful once again? The two old 
friends, whose reminiscences of their undergraduate life 
wandered between the “ Oh, what a night!” kind of anec- 
dote and that curious discussion of ambitions by moonlight 
on Magdalen Bridge which seems to conclude the univer- 
sity career of every undergraduate of fiction; the country 
parson who treats an oath with a gesture of smiling depre- 
cation, and who allows his friends to taunt him on the 
futility of his sermons ; the dear old housekeeper, the lady 
novelist, the Morgue and all the rest of it. 


But when we come to the construction of the play, 
the influence is more subtle. Here it is not quite the 
same thing as that which has often gone well before, for 
then Mr. Morgan’s would have been a successful, if not a 
good, play—the public are always faithful to familiar 
effects. But here must be some insidious drug which numbs 
the actor-manager’s sensitiveness even to the familiar situa- 
tions. The formula is there, but not the construction or 
the climax. Whether by inserting the well-known catch- 
words of a theatrical situation the author manages to per- 
suade the manager that the situation is there, whether 
he cloaks its ineffectiveness in an attractive part for the 
actor, it is difficult to say. In the case of any actor less dis- 
tinguished than Mr. Wyndham one might have imagined 
that the fact of the leading part being a successful diplo- 
matist, late British Ambassador at Berlin, retired at fifty, 
and a Right Honourable, might prove some sort of a bait. 
But, after all, Mr. Wyndham is manager of his own theatre, 
and can play even an Emperor or a South African million- 
aire if he likes, so that the Ambassador could scarcely have 
turned the scale. Nor, one imagines, could the histrionic 
attractions of the character have been overpowering. No, 
Mr. Wyndham must somehow have been persuaded that 
The End of a Story was an effective play on its own ac- 
count. Perhaps it was effective—by comparison. Per- 
haps Mr. Wyndham bravely made up his mind to produce 
a play by an untried author. And perhaps he read through 
many plays which did not betray the smallest perception of 
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what the theatre meant. And perhaps after all this wan- 
dering in an unknown sea he found a familiar harbour once 
more in Mr. Morgan’s melodramatic formule, and at once 
persuaded himself that it was admirable. But, whatever the 
history of the discovery of Mr. Morgan, the fact remains 
that he has still two more plays to be produced by London 
managers. So Mr. Wyndham is in good company. 


nw 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SUGGESTION FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your insertion of a communication from me 
some months ago, in which I proposed that the war in South 
Africa should be ended in the same way that the Maori War 
in New Zealand was, emboldens me to ask you to allow 
me to support my argument by some extracts from official 
documents, which will show that without surrendering the 
suzerainty of New Zealand, yet it was found expedient, as a 
matter of policy, to acquiesce in the total exclusion of 
Europeans from the territory claimed by the Maori King. 
In the book entitled, Z'hirty Years of Colonial Government, 
a selection from the Despatches and Letters of the Right 
Hon. Sir George Bowen, G.C.M.G., &c., edited by Stanley 
Lane, in Vol. 1., page 301, is a despatch from Sir G. Bowen, 
then Governor of New Zealand, to the Secretary of State, 
dated June 30, 1868. After giving a brief account of the 
war, and of the probabilities of a fresh outbreak, he goes 
on to say (p. 311): “On the whole, it appears to be very 
generally agreed that since the authority of the Crowa and 
of the law was not established throughout the interior of 
this country while there was an army of above 10,000 
regular troops in New Zealand, the attitude of the Colonial 
authorities towards Tawhaio [the Maori King] and his 
adherents must, and ought to be, in the main, defensive ; 
that it is at once more politic and more humane to outline 
the ‘ King movement’ than to endeavour to suppress it by 
the strong hand ; that the turbulent natives should receive 
every encouragement to live peaceably ; but that murderous 
onslaughts (such as that at Pabea), whether on the English 
settlers or on the friendly Maoris, should be punished with 
the rigour necessary to prevent a recurrence of unprovoked 
aggressions.” In a despatch dated December 7, 1868, the 
Governor says: “If the entire Maori population were to 
unite against us now, we could probably hold only the towns 
of Auckland and Wellington.” At page 304, Sir George says, 
“The territory of King Tawhaio and his immediate adhe- 
rents, now enclosed by an aukati, or boundary, which no 
European is allowed to cross on pain (after due warning) 
of death.” Five years after this was written men who hau 
crossed the aukati were shot without any special warning, 
and no attempt was made to arrest the murderers. This | 
know, because I was in the colony at the time. 

At the time Sir G. Bowen wrote there still remained 
one English regiment in the colony, but in 1870, in spite 
of the earnest entreaties of the New Zealand Government, 
who offered to pay £40 a year for each European soldier, 
the last man was withdrawn, and the colony left to struggle 
with its foes as it best could. Gradually all attempts to 
arrest even the authors of the Poverty Bay massacre, in 
which between sixty and seventy men, women, and children 
were murdered in their beds, were given up, and at length a 
general amnesty was proclaimed even for the murderers. 
we Kooti, the commander of the party that massacred the 
sewers in Poverty Bay, had the honour of shaking hands 
with the Governor of the Colony! For all this, the 
Kingites have never been required to abandon their claim 
to independence, and the third of the dynasty reigns 
peacefully over such tribes as acknowledge his sway. What 


that meant is shown at p. 402, where it states: “Sir G. 
Bowen was his guest at Rangitikei, some thirty miles from 
Wanganui, but only one mile from a large village of Hau- 
haus, who plainly told Mr. Fox that they would rise and 
kill him and all the other Pakehas [Europeans] in the 
district if so ordered by King Tawhaio.” 

‘Two or three years afterwards these districts were quite 
peaceful, and have remained so ever since. ‘The reality, 
however, of the Maori independence is strikingly shown by 
the enclosed cutting from the Auckland Star of March 12, 
1902, which contains sundry laws made by the Maori 
Council, inflicting fines for sundry offences, ¢.g., “ Every 
person, whether European or Maori, who supplies or sells 
any cigarettes, tobacco, or torori (native-made tobacco) to 
any Maori youth under the age of fifteen shall be deemed 
guilty of an offence, and shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £5.” No billiard tables are allowed under a 
penalty of £25. 

These laws are enacted and enforced without any 
sanction from the European authorities. There is, in fact, 
an imperium in imperio. Yet it all works out well enough. 
We don’t interfere with the Maoris, and they don’t inter- 
fere with us. Could not something of this kind be nego- 
tiated in South Africa ? 

The analogies between the Maori and the Boer wars 
are strikingly shown by a passage in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
Greater Britain (Part Il., c. 5). ‘The passage is too long to 
quote fully, but the following will give your readers some 
idea of the whole: “Savages though the Maoris be, ‘n 
irregular warfare we are not their match. At the end of 
1865 we had of regulars and militia 15,000 men under arms 
in the North Island of New Zealand, including no less than 
twelve regiments of the line at their ‘war strength,’ and yet 
cur generals were despondent as to their chance of finally 
defeating the warriors of a people which—men, women, 
and children—numbered little over 40,000 souls. ; 
Not the braver men, when both sides were brave alike ; 
not the stronger; not, taking the average of our officers 
and men, the more intelligent; but capable of quicker 
movement, able to subsist on less ; more crafty, more skilled 
in the thousand tactics of the bush.” 

It appears to me that the time has come when we 
ought to be allowed freely to criticise the strategy of our 
generals and the behaviour of our troops, without having 
the ridiculous nickname of “ Pro-Boer” hurled at us. We 
criticised freely during the Crimean War, and the evils 
complained of were all remedied. When General Simpson 
was proved incapable he was superseded. When General 
Canrobert was proved incapable he resigned. ‘ihe fools 
who thought the war was to be a three months’ campaign 
have had it all their own way for two years and a half, 
and now it seems about time that they should give place to 
the small minority of people with brains, who have so far 
been kept in silence. 

We have sent out eight contingents from this little 
colony ; we are sending out a ninth next week, and a tenth 
is projected. I wish you people at home could hear some 
of the tales our returned troopers tell, and it would perhaps 
open your eyes—but I doubt it—yYours, &c., 


R. H. BaKeweE Lt. 
Auckland, N.Z., March 15, 1902. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON AND CROMWELL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—May I beg for space in your columns to protest 
against some passages in Mr. Frederic Harrison’s article 
on Mr. Firth’s “ Puritan Army”? Mr. Harrison has been 
the champion of so many just and unpopular causes that 
it was with regret, approaching to dismay, that I read his 
remarks on Sir William Butler’s lecture ; and as one who 
has devoted many years to the study of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1641, and its closing scene, the ‘Transplantation of Con- 
naught, an overpowering sense of duty moves me to protest 
against any Englishman challenging any Irishman for de- 
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nouncing Cromwell. Mr. Harrison uses the expressions 
“ mendacious fanaticism,” “tickling the prejudices of Irish 
Catholics by reviving the disgusting tissue of falsehoods 
about Cromwell that all decent authorities expose and 
reject.” Sir, no authorities, decent or otherwise, can re- 
ject Cromwell’s own words, and his own account of his 
doings. ‘The main difference between the two sets of wit- 
nesses, English and Irish, is that whereas the English 
accuse the Irish, and the Irish deny the worst charges, the 
English are their own accusers, and the indictment against 
ourselves is complete, without one word from an Irish 
mouth. The horrors of Drogheda and Wexford; the 
long, cruel tragedy of a whole nation driven out into the 
wilderness ; the selling of thousands of men, women, and 
children to be slaves in the plantations—these things do 
not rest on the testimony of Irishmen, “ mendacious” or 
otherwise—we told them all ourselves, and gloried in the 
telling. Cromwell did not inaugurate the policy which 
goes by his name—our Irish policy was always the same, 
from the days of the Statute of Kilkenny onwards—Crom- 
well only did on a larger scale what we had been doing all 
along. He was more guilty than the rest, because he was 
a greater man, a more enlightened man, personally free 
from the fanaticism which he exploited. When he 
wrote his “Declaration for the Undeceiving of the 
Deluded People”—perhaps the most wicked document 
ever put forth by a statesman—he told the Irish that their 
rebellion was “ unprovoked.” Yet he had been present when 
the long procession of witnesses from Ireland gave their 
evidence against Strafford. Cromwell himself had thought 
that twenty shillings of ship-money was sufficient provocation 
for rebellion. At Strafford’s trial he had heard Pym say 
that in Ireland “no man had any certainty either of reli- 
gion or of anything else to be his own”; he had heard 
Maynard say, “It is true that Kingdom was annexed to 
this many years, but ‘hey that now possess the greatest part 
of it are subjects of this Kingdom, descended from those 
that went from hence thither. Yet he (Strafford) tells 
them in a solemn speech—not suddenly, but solemnly— 
that Ireland is a conquered nation, and the King might 
do with them what he would ; and that their charters were 
nothing worth.” Cromwell knew, too, that Strafford’s fall 
brought no respite to Ireland—the Parliament of England, 
which had denounced Strafford, entered greedily into the 
inheritance of Irish oppression, till the enormous bribe of 
the lands of twenty-two Irish counties made the whole Eng- 
lish nation partaker in the iniquity. There is no need for 
an Irishman to lie about Cromwell—the truth is more damn- 
ing than anything he can possibly invent. ‘The ‘T'ransplanta- 
tion of Connaught—summed up in a paragraph or two in 
English Histories—had not even the merit of “ settling” 
Ireland. “ Hibernia” was never “ pacata.” ‘There were not 
four Irishmen left in Tipperary to show Sir William Petty 
the old boundaries ; but ‘Tipperary was in our day the heart 
and soul of the Plan of Campaign. Neither in Ireland nor 
in England does anything remain of Cromwell’s work, ex- 
cept, there, a legacy of hate, and here the Republican 
ideal for ever discredited by his betrayal. We owe the 
liberties of which we are growing tired to another Revolu- 
tion, not quite as glorious as we imagine it, but at least not 
yet degraded into a military despotism. 

One word, Sir, on the army. Mr. Harrison speaks of 
Cromwell as “the real founder of the British Army.” The 
British Army is a standing army, and if Cromwell had 
founded it he would not be entitled to our gratitude. But 
he did not. Our standing army dates from 1689, when the 
first “Mutiny Act” was passed. ‘The “New Model” was 
neither the beginning nor the pattern of our subsequent 
military force. It was an emergency army of picked men, 
who left their trades and occupations to defend the good 
cause— sober, responsible citizens, with a place in civil life. 
It is impossible for a standing army to be composed of such 
elements—it is and must necessarily be composed of men 
who are willing to adopt fighting as a trade, and to hold 
themselves in readiness to fight as their commanders may 
order; the responsibility for killing the wrong persons to 
rest on those who give the orders. It was not thus that the 








Ironsides understood war—they fought from individual con- 
viction, having weighed the issue for which they fought. It 
was this which made them so formidable. It is this 
which has enabled the Boers to withstand the whole force 
of the British Empire for two years and a half. Perhaps, 
if the New Model had never been used to crush the Irish, 
and had not been paid for it with the debentures issued 
from Grocers’ Hall, we need never have applied to William 
of Orange, or been burdened with a standing army and a 
National Debt. As things are now responsibility for all 
wars has passed from the army to the British nation at 
large, which allows the wars to be made in its name, and 
pays for them with its money. 

Cromwell pulled down an arbitrary civil Government, 
and set up a military despotism in its stead. Constitutional 
government owes him nothing. Ireland has a heavier in- 
dictment to bring against him. It is impossible to paint 
his work in Ireland blacker than the reality. We do not 
realise this, because we have always had two weights and 
two measures—one for ourselves and one for Ireland. Till 
we realise what we have been doing there, from the days of 
the Statute of Kilkenny downwards, we shall never under- 
stand the situation we have created, and till we do under- 
stand it we shall never atone for the past. But we can 
refrain from demanding of an Irishman that he shall mince 
his words when he speaks of the author of the “ Declara- 
tion for the Undeceiving of the Deluded People.”—Yours, 
&c., 

Mary A. M. Marks. 

April 15. 


SHAKESPEARE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is not often that | find myself in agreement 
with “G. K. C.,” but in his remark that Shakespeare’s 
natural history was traditional I think he is undoubtedly 
right ; nor can | call to mind two examples more curiously 
in his favour than those selected by Mr. Edward Rose to 
prove the contrary, viz., his descriptions of the horse and 
the hound. ‘The description of the ideal horse is borrowed 
almost word for word from Du Bartas. ‘This was pointed 
out by a writer in the Quarterly Review of April, 1894, but 
what the reviewer did not point out is that the words are 
not taken directly from the French author, but from the 
translation made by Joshua Sylvester, whose life was almost 
exactly contemporaneous with that of Shakespeare. The 
difficulty is that Venus and Adonis (“ the first heir of my 
invention”) was published in 1593, whereas Sylvester’s 
translation was not published till 1598; but be that as it 
may, both descriptions are practically identical. Moreover, 
this description of “the ideal horse” is taken from Virgil, 
so that it is in every way “traditional.” It calls to mind the 
passage in Henry V. about the beehive and its inmates, of 
which the Quarterly reviewer writes : 

“ As poetry it is a most beautiful passage; as a descrip- 
tion of a hive it is utter nonsense, with an error of fact 
in every other jine, and instinct throughout with a total 
misconception of the great bee-parable. Obviously, there- 
fore, there could have been no personal observation. How, 
then, did the poet arrive at the beautiful conception? Trom 
the Euphues of Lyly? Was it original in Lyly ? No; for 
anyone who will turn to the fourth book of the Georgics 
will find there Virgil’s matchless description of a beehive ; 
and if Shakespeare had, in his own matchless language, 
directly paraphrased the Latin poet’s beautiful version, his 
description would have gained greatly in accuracy, and 
lost but little in originality.” 

As to the description of the hound in A Midsummer's 
Night’s Dream (“ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan 
kind,” &c.), it is redolent of Ovid. (Arthur Golding, as we 
are told, uses the word “ flews” in his translation of the 
passage in the Metamor phoses, completed in 1567.) 

*‘ Stratford-on-Avon,” writes the Ovarter/y reviewer, “‘ was 
enmeshed in streams, yet he had not got a single king-fisher. 
It is true he refers to the mythic old sea-bird of antiquity, 
the halcyon, but that is not a king-fisher. Nor in all his 
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streams or pools is there an otter, a water-rat, a fish rising, 
a dragon-fly, a moor-hen, or a heron. His boyhood was 
passed among woods, and yet in all the woods in his plays 
there is neither woddpecker nor wood-pigecn; we never see 
or hear a squirrel in the trees, nor a night-jar hawking over 
the bracken. How is it that in all his sunshine there is not 
a single bee humming about the flowers? That with all 
his evenings there is not a single moth on the wing?” Of 
the cuckoo there are “two proverbs, two mis-statements, and 
the completest possible misconception of the cuckoo idea 
in nature,” &c. 

I cannot think that a description of wild geese and 
choughs rising at the report of a gun has much relevance 
to the question whether Shakespeare’s “ natural history ” 
was traditional; but there is one undoubted exception to 
the rule, viz., in the matter of flowers and gardening, where 
the writer of the plays gives every sign of knowledge derived 
from personal observation and keen appreciation, and shows 
(pace “G. K. C.”) that he is able to take “ notice of nature,” 
even “in the modern sense,” though not, of course, with 
the distinctly modern nature-worship of Wordsworth or 
Shelley.—Yours, &c., 


G. G. G. 


A CORRECTION. 


Sir,—Would you kindly permit me to correct an error 
which has unfortunately crept into my letter, published in 
the current issue of your valuable journal under the head- 
ing, “ A Question of Spelling” ? My original words were : 
“In all the dictionaries which I possess (including the 
standard ones of Johnson and Barclay) ‘ skeptical ’ is given 
in preference to ‘ sceptical,’ yet every newspaper writer and 
almost every modern author persists in spelling it with a 
c, thereby making the word look as if it ought to be pro- 
nounced ‘septical,’ dike all other words beginning with 
sc.” This latter statement is of course quite erroneous, for 
there are, as everybody knows, scores and scores of words 
beginning with sc where the ¢ is pronounced as if it were 
a k. Had I only added the letter e after sc (as I fully 
meant to have done), my contention would have been 
incontestable, because there are no words in the English 
language beginning with sce (like sceptre, scene, scent) 
which are pronounced in the same way as “ skeptical,” and 
just therein lies the glaring inconsistency and crass absurdity 
of people persisting in spelling the second letter in “ skep- 
tical” with a c.—Yours, &c., 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

44, Hamilton-gardens, St. John’s Wood, 

London, N.W., March 16. 


VISIONARY ECONOMICS. 


Sir,—One is tolerably well used to the dreamy im- 
practicability of Individualist Liberalism, but there were 
surely never before such poetic visionaries as Mr. Bryce 
and the “hard-headed Yotrkshiremen” who apparently 
agree with him. The oft-repeated plea that “if it were 
all divided up to-morrow it would be the same again in 
a few years,” futile against Socialism, is perfectly valid 
against Mr. Bryce’s dream of “capitalistic enterprises 
supported by the accumulated capital of comparatively 
small proprietors.” Will not some small proprietors save 
faster than others? And what is to prevent the thrifty 
shareholder or trader from buying out the others, and, 
since, the process once begun, his wealth multiplies auto- 
matically, becoming at length a Rockefeller or a Carnegie ? 
Let this be seriously considered, and it may possibly occur 
to the “ hard-headed” gentlemen aforesaid that trusts and 
millionaires are not the products of some diabolic miracle, 
but the inevitablé outcome of industrial evolution in a 
society founded on the private ownership of capital. 

Mr. Maddison says, again, that co-operators do not 
“wage war against capital.” Has he ever heard of any 


body of sane men that does?—Yours, &c., 
Ceci, E. CHESTERTON 
11, Warwick-gardens, Kensington. 


REVIEWS. 


ELIMINATION OF THE CRIME FACTOR ! 


THE ScIENCE OF PENoLOGY: the Defence of Society against 
Crime. Collated and systematised by Henry M. Boies, 
author of Prisoners and Paupers. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press, 1901. 
15s. net. 


RECENT OujEcT-LESsONS IN PENAL ScIENCE. By A. R. White- 
way, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Limited. 1go02z. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Nemo ad supplicia exigenda provenit, 
nisi qui remedia consumpsit.”—SENECA. 


AN attempt to eliminate the criminal factor from Society is 
thought by some to be as hopeless as an attempt to square 
the circle. But although the problem does not admit of 
a direct and definite solution—while any process of ap- 
proximation would necessarily involve a fundamental altera- 
tion in our treatment of crime and criminals—it will, we 
suppose, be generally allowed that even an incomplete re- 
sult might justify most strenuous effort. As to the 
precise character and extent of the changes necessary to 
obtain any such result, there is, naturally, great diversity of 
opinion. Mr. Whiteway, for instance, holds that 


“a criminal code, the spirit of which should not be very 
unlike that of our present scattered penal statutes and in 
many respects even similar to our judge-made law, cannot 
be done without ” (p. 52). 


Whereas Mr. Boies boldly declares that experience has 
proved the “absolute failure” of criminal law in the past 
to attain its objects, and that 


“criminal codes as they exist are, in the light of twen- 
tieth-century intelligence, a conglomeration of penalties of 
various degrees of atrocity, irrationality, absurdity, and in- 
utility. They are the relics of blind social struggles against 
social evils, useful chiefly as antiquities, to be collected 
with thumb-screws, iron boots, racks, and torture wheels in 
museums” (p. 6). 


Certain noisy persons are for ever insisting that a 
movement is on foot to “ pamper” the criminal ; and unless 
the people of this country can by any chance be made to 
realise—as the fact is—that it would be greatly to their own 
social and pecuniary advantage so to do, it seems hardly 
likely that, in their present temper, they will give much 
thought to the misfortunes of a class comprising only the 
most friendless members of the community. Yet we are by 
no means without hope that contributions to the science of 
penology, of the kind produced by Mr. Boies and Mr. White- 
way, will succeed in awakening such interest in the study 
as may hereafter materially assist in securing the desired 
reforms. 

Mr. Whiteway’s little book, being written in a bright, 
attractive style, and illumined by many flashes of a caustic 
humour, is admirably fitted to be used as an introduction to 
the subject by readers who have hitherto been repelled by 
the idea of its supposed “ dulness.” It is, however, a col- 
lection of essays composed at various times, and, as such, 
the book necessarily suffers from a lack of unity and coher- 
ence. In truth, it is by no means always easy to discover 
with precision what the author would be at: thus, in enun- 
ciating “the proper credo of the man of penal science” he 
affirms (p. 24) that “ the indeterminate sentence is essential,” 
while, in a later chapter, it is written (p. 53): 


“There is much to be said for the system of indeter- 
minate sentences which meets with so much approval in 
Belgium.” 


Mr. Boies, who has, we believe, enjoyed long experi- 
ence in the administration of the great prisons of Pennsyl- 
vania, gives to the world a much more pretentious volume, 
His work is an able and exhaustive exposition of the prin- 
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ciples of scientific penology, with elaborate statistics and 
detailed suggestions for proposed reforms. It comprises, 
é.g., a careful description of the Bertillon system of identi- 
fication and an interesting account of the routine of daily 
life in Elmira Reformatory. 

But unless the reader is acquainted with the work done 
by Lombroso, Ferri, and other investigators in this field of 
science, we should advise him to prepare himself for Mr. 
Boies by a preliminary perusal of the excellent and lucid 
books of our two British authors, Douglas Morrison and 
Havelock Ellis, each of whom happily writes so simply that 
he who runs may read. 

We say this because Mr. Boies favours a rhetorical and 
somewhat diffuse style, and a tyro might be staggered on 
finding himself required to discriminate between the “ pro- 
egumenal” and the “ procatarctic” causes of moral depra- 
vity. His treatise is too interlarded with many pious re- 
flections and texts of scripture, culminating in an ecstatic 
outburst as to the “ unsought” opening of a “ great epoch ” : 


“When we unselfishly took up our arms in Christian 
charity at the cry of distress from our neighbor, Cuba, and 
were transformed in the Providence of God, suddenly, into 
one of the greatest world Powers, with interests and influ- 
ence diverted from ourselves to all mankind; from a sel- 
fish, egoistic to an altruistic nation.” 


One can only express a devout hope that the impress 
of the “ great epoch” may be made manifest in the next 
batch of criminal statistics that come to hand from this meta- 
morphosed “ world Power.” 

Certain of Mr. Boies’s observations should obviously 
be confined in their application to the condition of things 
prevailing in America; and, although the limitation is not 
made apparent, we trust that he does not suppose his in- 
jurious aspersions upon lawyers engaged in criminal cases 
to be worthy of acceptation if applied to the legal profession 
in this country : 


“They [#e, criminal lawyers] are growing to be a dis- 
tinct class devoted to the defence of criminals, sharing, 
sometimes, in their spoils, in close alliance with them, 
relied upon by the criminal class to extricate its members 
from the meshes of the law when arrested, and often to 
plan their depredations so as to provide for a successful 
defence. Criminal lawyers often become actual members 
themselves of the criminal class, and its most dangerous 
and pestiferous element. They devote themselves to the 
perversion and nullification of the laws and the protection 
of its violators.” 


This denunciation may, or may not, be well founded 
so far as it relates to America; but Mr. Boies goes on to 
lay down a general proposition of ethics from which we must 
emphatically dissent. He says: 


“The defence of notorious or atrocious criminals by 

lawyers of great ability and reputation, who are induced 
to undertake the defence for the sake of large fees or the 
hope of distinction, is another species of legal malpractice 
quite as pernicious and destructive of the majesty of the 
law as the corrupt practices of criminal lawyers.” 


Malpraxis for Sir Edward Clarke to defend a notorious 
criminal! An astounding proposition surely! But even 
Sir Edward could do little harm if Mr. Boies had his way 
as to the procedure to be adopted at the hearing, for he in- 
forms us (p. 58) that 


‘a knowledge of the species of depravity which an accused 
person has previously displayed will also have great weight 
in the determination of his guilt or innocence on the trial.” 


Both our authors repudiate with considerable em- 
phasis the “retributive” method of dealing with crime, 
based on the doctrine of “ fitting suffering to sin”—an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; both, again, recognise 
that prevention is better than cure—“ prevention the prin- 
ciple, punishment the incident” ; and both insist upon the 
necessity for the introduction of indeterminate sentences 
under which the convict is committed to a reformatory until 


he is pronounced fit to be restored to social freedom, or 
released on parole. That is to say, they refuse to accept, 
as a satisfactory form of punishment, terms of imprisonment 
fixed by the arbitrary guesses of more or less experienced 
judges or magistrates swayed by passing emotions of indig- 
nant anger, patriotic fervour, and what not. Mr. Boies, 
indeed, goes so far as to declare the “indeterminate sen- 
tence” to be “ the sufficient and crowning fruition of twen- 
tieth-century penology.” 

Both, too, would doubtless agree that the punishment 
must be fitted to the criminal rather than to the crime ; but, 
while Mr. Boies would regard reformation as the primary 
object of the punishment, Mr. Whiteway would “ make no 
pretension to punish,” or, indeed, to reform criminals, ex. 
cept in as far as may make for the greatest good for the 
greatest number.” Mr. Boies, therefore, belongs to what 
has been called the “ School of Elmira,” while Mr. White- 
way frankly proclaims himself a “ utilitarian,” who requires 
for the success of his scheme “ a less exaggerated Elmira,” 
which should be so far as possible self-supporting. 

Unfortunately we are forbidden by considerations of 
space from entering upon a detailed criticism of Mr. Boies’s 
proposals. All who are interested in social reform should 
read his record of the wonderful success obtained under 
Mr. Brockway at Elmira during the last twenty-five years, 
by the persistent physical, mental, and industrial training 
of the inmates: the reader should also note the excellent 
and judicious suggestions of Mr. Boies for the treatment of 
single offenders by means of enforced indemnification 
of the injured party in lieu of that most pernicious penalty, 
temporary imprisonment. 


“Eighty-three per cent. of the convicts confined in the 
reformatory prison at Elmira during the last twenty-five 
years, even under sentence with a maximum limit, are re- 


ported to have been restored to honest and industrious 
lives.” 


If this statement is based on any real foundation of 
fact, and is at all approximately true, surely we have need to 
pause and consider how far it may be practicable to adopt 
a similar scheme forthwith, even though we may not be pre- 
pared to dispense wholly with the system of simple penal 
incarceration—a system which, as many competent authori- 
ties declare, renders the criminal character chronic. At 
any rate it appears certain that the vast majority of con- 
victs discharged from our prisons return to their old sur- 
roundings and to criminal lives. 

Those inmates of the “reformatory ” who prove to be 
incurably vicious Mr. Boies would transfer to a “ peniten- 
tiary ” for incorrigibles, where they would be compelled to 
work, though under very different conditions from those 
prevailing in an English gaol. 

It is a long time since it was first remarked that the 
greatest criminals often Jook like other men. “The reason 
is (says Hazlitt) that they are like other men in many re- 
spects. This need not lessen our abhorrence of the 
crime, though it does of the criminal.” Nearly two hun- 
dred years have elapsed since Clement XI. placed over the 
entrance of St. Michael’s at Rome an inscription to the 
following effect : 


“Clement XI., supreme Pontiff, reared this prison for the 
reformation and education of criminal youths, to the end 
that those who, when idle, had been injurious to the State, 


might, when better instructed and trained, become useful 
to it.” 


Surely if slowly do the clouds of ignorance and preju- 
dice roll away, and we seem at last to mark the dawn of a 
brighter day for those unfortunate beings whose lot was 
too long as that of the beasts that want discourse of reason. 
Loud will be the cries of “ crank ” “ humanity-monger ” and 
the like: we need not concern ourselves, they are but faint 
eck oes of the foolish taunts that assailed, yet in no wise 
daunted, Howard, Wilberforce, and Romilly in the brave 
days of old. 
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BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Birps’ Nests. An Introduction to the study of i 
; study of Caliology. B 
Charles Dixon. Illustrations by A. J. Elwes. Eanes: 
Grant Richards. 6s. net. 


Wuat is there about a bird’s nest that touches us so nearly ? 
That it is coyly hidden or frankly inaccessible, hard to 
find or unpossible to reach, is a factor, but there is more 
than the pique of an accepted challenge in the pleasurable 
start with which your average man spies a nest. 

Nor will the extreme beauty of many eggs account for 
our interest—{a Kingfisher’s, when fresh laid, is a big, 
glossy bead <f pale pink Sicilian coral). No, the impulse 
Is not esthetic ; it is more deeply rooted in our past than 
the sense of beauty, is probably an inheritance from low- 
biowed, hairy ancestors who collected eggs for their in- 
trinsic merits. 

Most of us are sensible to the fascination; few 
country-bred men, or women, are quite immune. When 
the spring moves in the blood and the young leaf is unfold- 
ing there are days when we would not go bail for a bishop. 
"Tis a primordial instinct, our lemuroid forefather reaches 
a predatory black finger down through uncounted centuries, 
and prods us on toa quest which once was his. 

Upon birds’ eggs much has been written; the nest 
has attracted less attention ; it is a subject which promises 
little in the way of definite conclusions; it bristles with 
contradictions and theorisers have walked wide of it. 

Mr. Charles Dixon has written a little book upon the 
science of nests ; Caliology, he calls it, a book of near three 
hundred pages, in which, after preliminary remarks upon 
birds which make no nest at all, those which appropriate 
the labours of others, and those few aberrants of which the 
Cuckoo is the type, the breeding arrangements of birds 
are classified as Crude Nest-Forms, Concealed or Covered 
Nests, Open, Domed, and Pendulous Nests. 

There is a taking simplicity in this system. Let us 
see how it works in practice. 

One finds at the outset numerous cases of species 
intimately and visibly related in structure dissociated by 
their manners of nesting. 

The Common Tern makes a nest, the Lesser Term 
makes none; the Ringed Plover is separated from the 
Kentish Plover upon similar considerations. The Cor- 
morant builds an open nest on trees or rocks; the nearly 
allied Shag breeds (not invariably in our experience) in 
caves, and must be ranked as a concealer. The Hawks 
and Falcons find themselves in different categories; the 
Rook and Jackdaw, Swallow and Sandmartin, Wheatear, 
and Whinchat part company. 

On the other hand, the most unlooked-for collocations 
confront us. Among the builders of Domed Nests are the 
Australian Lyre-Bird and the Long-tailed Tit, certain 
Parrakeets and the Chiffchaff, the Wren and the Magpie. 

A synopsis of one of Mr. Dixon’s chapters is full of 
surprises. That devoted to Concealed or Covered Nests 
treats upon Sandmartins, Kingfishers, Parrots, Wood- 
peckers, Bee-eaters, Hoopooes, Puffins, Petrels, and the 
Burrowing Owl. The Open-Nesting division comprises, 
among others, the Skylark and the Swan, the Gull and the 
Hummingbird, the Vulture and the Flamingo. In this 
section the Crane and Spoonbill find themselves for once 
beside the Whinchat (which not infrequently builds in a 
bole) and the Gold Crest, which should surely be ranked 
as a Penduline. In our experience the tiny green cradle 
is slung beneath a spruce bough by a looped horse-hair, 
whipped around its entire circle with filaments of moss, 
into which the two quarter spheres forming the cup are 
dexterously woven. 

Our author's arrangements are somewhat arbitrary. The 
same species must reappear under different headings in 
distracting sort. ‘The Sparrow is both a builder of domed 
nests and an annexer of the dwellings of other birds. The 
Stock-Dove breeds indifferently in pollards, in rabbit- 
burrows, and in open nests in the branches of conifers 


(teste Stevenson’s Birds of Norfolk). The eggs of the 
Reed Bunting, which normally nests in rough vegetation 
rear water, have been fcund in the holes of the Stormy 
Petrel, and those of the Snow Bunting (a Concealed-Nester 
in the ordinary way), are occasionally found as openly dis- 
piayed as a Snipe’s. ‘The Water Rail, Roseate Tern and 
Grasshopper Warbler either cover thei egys or lezve them 
exposed according to individual predilection and reduce 
Mr. Dixon’s grouping to chaos. 

Such a system as this is no system at all; we were 
better without it. As a matter of fact a distinct science 
of nests, or of hackles, hind-toes, or any other secondary 
and variable feature in the economy of the bird, is not 
desirable. ‘The nidificatory habit is one among several— 
polygamy and migration are others—possessed by different 
species in varying degrees and sometimes absent altogether. 

‘ is not even restricted to birds as a class, but is practise:| 
by numerous animals unconnected even remotely with the 
feathered tribes or with one another—stickiebats, humble- 
bees and mice, for example. 

To classify birds upon the basis of their nests we have 
stown to be impossible ; to classify nests as distinct from 
birds is izraticnal. Who wants to study open nests as 
such ? 

We have, in truth, too much classification nowadays 
and too little original research, unless the gunning of weary 
little migrants at Spurn and Cley be called research. 

Mr. Dixon has collected a mass of information of 
dubious value. Of the nesting habits of thousands of 
species we know nothing. We are dependent for our 
knowledge of many more upon the loose statements of 
natives and unscientific travellers. Mr. Dixon confesses 
as much and offers us page after page of names, generic, 
specific, chiefly exotic, <n obscurity insufficiently illuminated 
by salient facts. What are we to make of the following ? 
(P. 202): 


“ As this family (Tyrannide) contains some four hundred 
species, distributed over nearly the whole of America, and 
especially abundant in the tropics, a vast amount of varia- 
tion in the architecture is presented, in order to bring the 
nest into harmony with an equal diversity of conditions. It 
would therefore be impossible with the space at our dis- 
posal here even to describe, &c. Our next family, 
also confined to the Neotropical region (vide supra), con- 
tains the Chatterers (Cotingide) in which there are several 
very distinct types of architecture.” 


Arid information of this sort, if it has to be given at all, 
would be better shown in tabular statements. 

Of British birds Mr. Dixon has really something to 
tell. We should like to know how the Pochard’s egg 
found in the nest of a Tufted Duck (p. 55) was identified ? 
Both eggs are plain; the birds breed in different months ; 
an abnormally large egg of the smaller species would seem 
the natural explanation. 

Neither the Peregrine nor the Raven are mentioned 
as annexers, yet we have found a brood of young Ravens 
in a Heron’s nest and seen the eggs of the Peregrine in 
the deserted eyrie of a Raven. The Swift and Marsh Tit 
occasionally annex. 

The statement (p. 158) that the “ eagles are elaborate 
nest-builders” will come as a shock to those who know 
the habit of the Scottish species only. That Chrysztus 
can, when he wills, put together a really neat structure 
we have reason to know, but he is very seldom willing. 
A heap of half-rotten faggots bound together with living 
ivy and decorated with green fern, tufts of wood-rush and 
the legs of blue hares is the ordinary edifice. 

There is little in the book that has not been said 
before. What is of value was given to us more briefly by 
Mr. Dixon himself as long ago as 1884 in his introductory 
chapter to the second volume of Seebohm’s British Birds. 

After repeated perusals we are still in doubt as to 
the class of reader Mr. Dixon has in his eye. Masses of 
congested “ facts” loaded with scientific terms: appeal only 
to the competent ornithologist ; the sixteen illustrations, 
however, are useless for scientific purposes and are in 
some cases palpably incorrect. The eggs of the Ringed 
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Plover (p. 43) are out of perspective, are far too small 
for the bird shown beside them, and are of unequal 
diameters. The nest on p. 223 is frankly inconsistent with 
the text. Mr. Dixon takes the somewhat unusual course 
of warning his readers against accepting the illustration 
which he has seen fit to publish. 

The nests appear to have been drawn from museum 
specimens and fitted with fancy accessories by an inge- 
nious draughtsman ; hence the family resemblance between 
the foliage supplied to the nests of the Fieldfare and 
Weaver Bird (pp. 50, 260). What form of Salix iscommon 
to Scandinavia and Mozambique ? 

This, we submit, is not science, nor are cuttings from 
the Leisure Hour of “some years since,” wherein an 
anonymous correspondent gives his recollections of what 
happened “about eight years ago,” and what a village lad 
working in the garden told some children. What the 
soldier—or the gardener’s boy—said is not evidence, but 
it is upon imponderable trivialities such as this that Mr. 
Dixon founds some theory as to young birds building 
faulty nests and progressively improving in their art. This 
thesis may be true or false, but is little better than pure 
assumption as it stands. 

But why not put the case to the proof experimental ? 

Let eggs of Chaffinch, Bullfinch, Greenfinch, and 
Lesser Redpole be hatched under Canary foster-mothers 
in identical nesting-boxes similarly lined. Let the broods 
be paired and segregated in netted-in garden-cages affording 
choice of site and supplied with equal quantities of the 
usual raw materials. If the Bullfinches reject feathers and 
wool in favour of twigs and rootlets, if the Chaffinch 
prefers moss and lichen, if the Greenfinch begins with 
twigs and finishes with hair, and if the Redpole shows any 
predilection for white down for lining, we shall have food 
for thought. If a series of such experiments shows -lifferent 
species of finch bvilding nests with distinct resemblances 
to the racial type, or if it shows the reverse, something will 
be gained. Some light we may hope for also upon the 
question of progressive skill. Observation rather than 
book-making is what is wanted. This age-long, unfruitful 
debate between the trial-and-error mongers and the in- 
herited-memory school is a weariness to the flesh. Let 
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A GEOGRAPHY OF BRITAIN. 


BRITAIN AND THE BritIsH SEAS. By H. J. Mackinder, M.A., 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 


A SERIES of twelve volumes describing the regions of the 
world, commences with that by Mr. Mackinder upon Britain 
and the British Seas. This is s» much the smallest of the 
twelve divisions that it admits of treatment in considerable 
detail within the space of 358 large octavo pages. Com- 
mencing with the position of Britain, anciently terminal, 
but now central to the world which Europe knows, the 
author goes on to the description in three following chap- 
ters of the surrounding seas, their depths, and the move- 
ment of their waters. Four chapters of geological histcry 
and physical geography follow, and we fee! that in this, as 
in some other works on geography reviewed in these pages, 
the space given to episodes in the earlier parts of the geo- 
logical record is somewhat greater than can be spared from 
the more pressing subjects of present topographical dis- 
tributions. Space saved here would have enabled the author 
to include a more adequate description of the distribution 
of valuable minera]s, accompanied by a much-needed map. 


Te weather and climates two chapters are devoted, and 
racial and historical geography follow. The historical 
chapter is written con amore, and is delightful reading. 
Metropolitan England and Industrial England are the titles 
under which the author describes the principal features of 
the England of to-day viewed as a dwelling-place ; Scotland 
and Ireland, under the same aspect, are described each in 
cne chapter, and that on economic geography supplements 
the information contained in these descriptions. Here, 
again, Mr. Mackinder is in his element, and in the succeed- 
ing chapters on Imperial Britain, he writes with enthusiasm. 

This book is one to be taken seriously. It is an 
attempt on the part of one of the best-known exponents ot 
the newer geography to produce (the expression is his own) 
“a complete geographical syntheses” for our country. 
Much labour and industry have been expended in the under- 
taking, and wherever the author has not his knowledge at 
first, he has known where to go for the best expert guidance. 

Soreover, he has not yielded himself blindly to such guid- 
ance, but has exercised an independent judgment. But has 
he achieved a synthesis in the scientific sense in which the 
word is employed, for instance, in chemistry ; that is to say 
do the materials merge together producing a new thing, or 
have we merely a new arrangement of parts, each of which 
remains essentially unchanged? As far as the physical, or 
natural science, side of the book is concerned, we are not 
satisfied that synthesis in this sense has been achieved, 
there is a convenient grouping of facts from different 
sciences, creditable to the author and useful to the student, 
but no more. We do not find here what cannot be found 
in works on meteorology, geology, &c., although it may be 
more convenient to have these various aspects of Britain 
collected into one volume. The economic geography is 
more promising in this respect, and we hope this portion of 
the work will be expanded in the next edition. 

Mr. Mackinder’s geographical descriptions of London 
are particularly valuable, on account of the difficulty of now 
tracing the old conditions which determined its site, partly 
on account of the disappearance of forest and fen from 
south-eastern England, and partly owing to the effectual 
way in which the lie of the land is_hidden by the houses 
of a city. 


“London is placed where the road from the Continent 
through Kent, confined beiween the Thames marshes and 
the Wealden forest, emerges on the banks of the river at 
the head of the estuary. London Bridge is the pith and 
cause of London. Below, either on the north side or the 
south, and often on both, are flats of alluvium, with a 
breadth of at least three miles. In the earlier centuries 
high tide converted these into an arm of the sea, replaced 
at low water by a reedy fen, through which the river wound 
with uncertain course. The tributary flow of the Lea was 
through a similar though narrower marsh bottom, and the 
Isle of Dogs was the Lea delta, compelling the Thames to 
cut a bluff into the Greenwich rise on the southern shore. 
Thus London stood on an angle of solid ground, with tidal 
mash to east and south of it, across which roads were 
afterwards brought on the Hackney and Newington Cause- 
ways. 

“Once north of the bridge the traffic was free to spread 
along the great fan of roads north-eastward into East 
Anglia, northward to Scotland, north-westward to Chester 
and Ireland, westward to Bristol, and south-westward to 
Southampton. Moreover, by the impediment which it pre- 
sented to water traffic London Bridge came to mark the 
limit between sea and river navigation. Thus London 
arose on a commercial foundation. It was a bridge place, 
a place of transhipment from water to land, and from river 
to sea, and a centre for the distribution of passengers and 
goods down the several roads. At the accession of 
James II. the population amounted to half a million, while 
Bristol, the next largest city in England, had but 30,000. 
Within the last hundred years, for the first time in her long 
history, London has had rivals in Britain, for though her 
people have now reached within the police area a total of 
more than six millions, there are three other cities, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, each of which, with its suburbs, 
has a million inhabitants.” 


We doubt whether Mr. Mackinder has achieved “a 
complete geographical synthesis.” There is no doubt that 
the book is both interesting and useful. 
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NEGATIVE BELIEFS. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC ; or, First Essays in Rationalism. By 

George Forrester. London: Watts and Co. 1902. 

THE orthodox may read the present work without 
more hurt to their susceptibilities than must be in- 
flicted by calling in question things that they hold 
precious and sacred. and treating as subjects of free dis- 
cussion what they regard as anchored to unshaken au- 
thority. Beyond this it would be hard to say that the book 
contains much that is new; as its tone is not common, so 
its selection of the “ communes loci” of free thought is less 
miscellaneous than the ordinary. Moreover, the author’s 
point of view is not less philosophic than scientific. Thus 
his doubts about the incarnation are not merely derived 
from the character of the documents describing the _his- 
torical events on which the doctrine was founded, but are 
to a certain extent @ priori, and come from his general 
position as one accepting the modern logic of the Absolute. 
This logic leads to a dilemma, which may be briefly set 
forth in the following form: either God is the Absolute or 
He must be appearance; if He is the Absolute then the 
only way to speak of Him is in predicates which are 
the empty negatives of predicates, which have a meaning 
within the world of experience, and the consistent dialec- 
tician can only brand as anthropomorphism any attempt 
to bring the Absolute into relation with the world. If 
God be not the Absolute, then His supremacy over all 
other aspects of appearance is not guaranteed. This logic 
may not be so formidable as it looks; but its conclusions 
seem to haunt Mr. Forrester, and he concludes in respect 
of the doctrine of the incarnation in this manner : 

“Let us be content, then, to regard Jesus as a man, His 
suffering a human suffering, His last cry a cry wrung by 
agony from a tortured man, no longer perplexing us by the 
necessary implication that divinity and fallibility may be 
found together. We are no longer called upon to believe 
that God—the Infinite, the Eternal, the Inconceivable God 
of the Universe—went through all the stages of an embryo 
in the womb of a woman. Dieu n’a pas de fils, Dieu n’a 
pas de mére, Dieu n’engendre pas, Dieu n’est point 
engendré.” 

Does not Mr. Forrester need the warning of Plato that 
there is in philosophy nothing great or small? and may we 
not ask him whether there is any conceivable manner of a 
Divine revelation to men which would not be open to 
some such criticism as that it is unworthy of God? What 
would our author’s scientific men think of the thoroughness 
of his conversion if they met the footnote in which he 
says that at a late period of development the embryos of 
hog, calf, rabbit and man are “still quite Zorribly alike” ? 

Of the chapter on “ An After Life,” we like best the 
literary side. Mr. Forrester quotes, after some quatrains of 
Omar Khayyam, the three memorable lines in the epitaph 
on Bion, and he seems to proclaim his adherence to that 
view which Mill thought that men might come to accept 
in greater numbers, viz., that immortality is something to 
shrink from; here again we would suggest that the image, 
not the idea, of immortality thus conceived is founded on 
the “Schlecht-Unendlich” of Hegel; and probably scien- 
tific men might be able to find some natural cause for the 
growth of a feeling of horror at endless life which may be 
connected with some conditions of the nervous system. Mr. 
Forrester is evidently moved as much by the poetic as the 
philosophic objections to immortality: for he has given an 
impressive rendering of the passage in the third book of 
the poem of Lucretius, beginning, “Mec domus accipiet te 
lata, neque uxor.” We take the liberty of quoting a few 
lines : 

“ Now never more shall glad home welcome thee; 

No more true wife; nor sweet bairns run to snatch 

The first fond kiss, and thrill with silent joy 


Their father’s heart. Now may’st thou dwell no more 
In prosperous ways, a safeguard to thine own. 


Thou, as thou art, sunk in the sleep of death, 
So shalt thou rest all time that is to come, 
Freed from all sickening sorrows evermore. 
But we, by thine appalling funeral pile, 
Watching thee turn to ashes, wept for thee 
Insatiable tears, and. from our heart 

No day shall lift the infinite weight of woe,” 


We suppose it must needs be that in all works of this 
kind the sins of the Church in persecuting heretics and free- 
thinkers will be set forth. Galileo is mentioned, and 
Giordano Bruno, and the hundreds of unknown victims of 
Torquemada. The recent case of Mr. St. George Mivart 
and the clerical benediction of our “righteous” arms in 
the Transvaal are more pertinent because they are sins not 
repented of ; but certainly there is to-day no lack of intel- 
lectual persecution on the other side, and we cannot see 
that every “ dogmatic sceptic” who tries to destroy within 
human breasts every religious belief in which he can find 
any trace of “ anthropomorphism ” is adding to the sum of 
human happiness. We must confess that it saddens us 
that one who writes in the spirit in which Mr. Forrester 
shows through the greater part of this book should be so 
ready to endorse Haeckel, who has recently written in the 
temper of a savage fanatic on these subjects. 

Mr. Forrester knows as well as the late Professor 
Huxley knew it that the enduring elements of the theory 
of knowledge, which three hundred years of modern philo- 
sophy have worked out, is not demolished by the doctrines 
of sensation, which Haeckel and Buchner put forward. 

In reading Mr. Forrester’s book one cannot help con- 
cluding how largely a man’s attitude is determined towards 
the problems of belief by his temperament. It should be 
admitted that this consideration must be applied all round, 
and that it is temperament, and not reason, which leads to 
such an avowal as “Credo quia impossibile.” After making 
this admission one feels at liberty to suggest that the 
sceptical pessimism of Leopardi and Schopenhauer ‘Joes 
not convert the reason, because it does not spring from the 
reason ; both writers were great rhetoricians, whose gifts of 
exposition were in the employment of their feelings and 
imaginations. A similar observation may be made of the 
English habit of a few decades back of framing indictments 
against nature. Conspicuous instances of this temper are 
to be found in some of Miss Cobbe’s works, and in Mill’s 
posthumously-published Essays cx Religion. These writers 
were appalled at the misery in nature, whether caused by 
such processes as earthquakes or the chemical changes in 
a tuber, such as produce a potato famine, or the uni- 
formity with which beasts and birds of prey shed the blood 
of others ; and, indeed, the one fact of parasitism in nature 
seems a horrible arrangement. 

We gather that Mr. Forrester is rather in fellowship 
with their sympathetic humanity ; for in one of the chapters 
of his book he writes of our flesh-eating habits, and records 
how he was disgusted with the whole atmosphere of Smith- 
field Meat Market on a hot July afternoon (hundreds visit 
the scene in the week before Christmas as a pious and 
patriotic duty) ; and he takes occasion to rebuke historical 
Christianity, or Church Christianity, as he calls it, for 
being so late in recognising our duties to the lower animals, 
when Eastern religions have at an early date anticipated 
the best of us in proclaiming the sacredness of all life. 
While one cannot help agreeing largely with Mr. Forrester, 
it is only equitable to point out that comparisons of this 
kind between Christianity and Buddhism depend for their 
force not a little on the fallacy of abstraction. Christianity 
originally was an Eastern religion, but it has become 
Western, and so far as it has been shaped by the generations 
of its believers has a Western character. Mr. Forrester will 
hardly need to be reminded that Western civilisation has 
been placed in the temperate zone, where a flesh diet is 
more needed to keep up the temperature of the body than 
in hot countries of Southern Asia. On the other hand, it 
was largely in the interests of public health that Oriental 
religions have proscribed certain kinds of flesh diet, and 
where the proscription is founded on such considerations 
it is easier for an ethical justification to be discovered or 
invented later. Where Eastern or other religions regi 1 
ceitain animzls as sacred, not in virtue of being endowe.} 
with life, bis as aristocratic exceptions or objects Uf worsh-p, 
they hardly seem to have achieved from any point of view 
an advance on Church Christianity. 


H. M. C, 
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FICTION. 


RosaNNE. By Netta Syrett. London: Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 


THE OLp Bank. By William Westall. London: Chatto and 
Winlus. 6s. 


a By J. S. Fletcher. London: Jchn Long. 
s 


I Crown THEE KING. 
Methuen. 6s. 
PLots. By Bernard Capes. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Amonc the new writers who are steadily making their way 
in the regard of the novel-reading public, Miss Netta Syrett 
is one of the most deserving of success. She has a true 
gift for exhibiting and developing character, she has the 
power of unfolding an interesting story in an interesting 
way, and she is making steady progress in the minor tech- 
nicalities of her art. Rosanne marks a distinct advance on 
her previous work. It is very well written, and works up 
to a climax which a novelist with less ability would almost 
certainly have shirked. 

Rosanne Lavell is the daughter of a brilliant but dis- 
solute artist, well advanced on the road to moral ruin, when 
we are first introduced to her as a little child dancing in 
his studio for the enjoyment of his friends. Two of these 
friends, Clifford and Wyngate, are to exercise a great in- 
fluence on the girl’s life, and the hint of what that influence 
is likely to be is foreshadowed in this first scene : 

*** And how will she be brought up ?’ asked Wyngate; he 
had talked himeelf into an impersonal interest in the sub- 
ject. ‘Lavell deteriorates day by day. As you say, he 
doesn’t care what becomes of her. We know the kind cf 
man who occasionally goes to the house now. As yet we 
know not, but we shall know hereafter, the kind of man who 
will go. Later on, I mean, when Lavell has begun to go 
under. By that time Nan will be grown up.’ He rose, and 
began to search for the matches. ‘It’s a foregone conclu- 
sion. She’s done for. I don’t mind betting you anything 
you please—did you take those matches ?—oh, here !—any- 
thing you please, that by the time she’s five-and-twenty, 


say, Nan will have gone to the devil as successtully as her 
mother before her.’ 

“Clifford turned sharply round. 

*** And you do your best to quicken the pace,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘You flatter and spoil her, knowing this—or 
thinking you know it—and then sit down and coolly discuss 
the result. A child, too! A mere baby! I tell you what 
it is, Wyngate—there’s only one word for it—it’s 
damnable!’ 


“Wyngate paled. Involuntarily he rose, and the two 
young men stood looking at one another. There was 
sudden fierce anger in Clifford’s eyes; in Wyngate’s, cold 
aversion. He shrugged his shoulders and sat down again, 
while Clifford crossed the room to the door. 

*** As you say, she’s a child, and therefore to dispute is 
absurd,’ he remarked contemptuously. ‘ Nevertheless, time 
will show that I’m right. Entrust her education to a saint 
—even take charge of it yourself—Rosanne Lavell will go 
to the devil in spite of you.’” 

Rosanne goes to boarding school, and is taken care 
of by the highly-respectable brother of her father and his 
unsympathetic wife. She discovers what her mother had 
been, and from that day the warning of what she herself 
might become affects her life. Her father dies, and for a 
time she works hard at painting, both in Paris and in 
London. 

The scene of the latter part of the book is laid at 
Monte Carlo. Clifford has returned from Tasmania, a 
rich man, and has married a former teacher of Rosanne’s, 
Margaret Irwin, whose character is drawn by Miss Syrett 
as admirably as that of Rosanne herself. They all meet 
at Monte Carlo. Clifford and Rosanne fall in love with 
one another, and Clifford’s wife sees what is going on 
under her eyes. She acts nobly, both towards her hus- 
band and the girl whom she has always befriended, and 
when Rosanne, in despair at the tangle into which she and 
her friends are being drawn, throws herself into the arms 
of Wyngate, who has long been following her, it is Mar- 
garet Clifford who, knowing everything, sends her husband 
to save the girl from herself. 

Rosanne is a strong book, in which difficult situations 
are worked out with sincerity and not a little skill. It is 


By Max Pemberton. London: 


by far the best novel of our selection of this week. 


The Old Bank contains a good story, plegsantly 
written, but without any very vigorous efforts towards a 
convincing presentment of character, or, indeed, anything 
but the development of a sufficiently entertaining plot. 
There is a rich lady who adopts a charming girl with whom 
three of the men in the story fall in love, one of them being 
a middle-aged and extremely unattractive cousin of the lady 
in question, who is determined to get hold of her money, by 
fair means or foul. This gentleman is instrumental in 
bringing about what might have been a disastrous run on 
the “ old bank,” which belongs to the father of the success- 
ful suitor, and the scene on the day of the crisis, when ruin 
is averted by the arrival of an American millionaire with 
the customary boxes of bullion, although it is not by any 
means new, carries the reader along gaily. We are not sure 
that, in the present dearth of original ideas for ephemeral 
fiction, it would not be worth while for novelists whose 
skill in telling a story is greater than their capability for 
inventing a plot to appropriate more boldly still stories 
which have already been written, and dish them up with 
new garnishings. At any rate, we feel no resentment 
towards Mr. William Westall because he has once more 
described an episode which has already been described 
more than once by other novelists, and notably by Messrs. 
Besant and Rice. He has described it well, and The Old 
Bank is a thoroughly readable story, quite well enough 
written to be safely recommended for inclusion in the 
library list. We should like to ask Mr. Westall the exact 
meaning of the phrase “ it would scarcely be jannock.” The 
word jannock occurs more than once in the pages of his 
novel in this connection, and it is unfamiliar to us. 

Mr. J. S. Fletcher, in The Investigators, displays very 
little of that charm which has made his writings, under the 
pseudonym “A Son of the Soil,” so deservedly popular. 
The investigators in question have a mystery to unravel, but 
make no great success of their investigations, even with the 
help of a professional detective, and their discoveries are 
generally related after the reader has been put in possession 
of the facts they are investigating, which, as Mr. William 
Westall might say, is “not jannock.” The lady investiga- 
tor, an American heiress, does not strike us as a very suc- 
cessful character, although she displays abundant energy, 
and behaves with great freedom of manner. She says “I 
guess” a good many times, which lends a certain amount 
of verisimilitude to her conversation, but would an American 
lady be likely to say “I ain’t no believer in democratic 
government” ? In spite of its faults Zhe Investigators 
leaves a not unpleasant impression, and there is one scene 
towards the end which provides an agreeable thrill of 
horror. 

It seems that when Mr. Max Pemberton wrote his 
novel, J Crown Thee King, he was residing amongst most 
pleasant surroundings in the Forest of Fontainebleau, but 
it is not quite clear why he should have filled an introduc- 
tory chapter by announcing that fact in the mock archaic 
language now reserved for the spinning of romances. This 
is the sort of thing: 

“For to Sherwood must I go again as the leaves were 
turned and the record shaped itself; and with old Master 
Miles would I laugh or cry as the mood took me; and 
my breath would come the faster when Sir Roy rode out; 
and readily would I forget that to-morrow I must be in 
Paris again, with a black coat upon my back and a railway- 
ticket in my hand. Such forgetfulness Master Miles gave 
me. To him be the thanks, if they will serve him in that 
place whence he has met again the merry men of Ollerton.” 
Roy of Calverton was an outlaw. By passing himself 

off as Lord of Stow he succeeded in marrying the heiress 
to whom that nobleman had been engaged for some years. 
He then came to London with his bride, and laid Queen 
Mary under a considerable obligation by quashing the 
rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyat. His adventures are briskly 
told, although we do not share Mr. Pemberton’s reverential 
feeling towards his character. Z Crown Thee King is no 
better than the hundred other machine-made romances 
which are turned out every year; but let us hasten to say 
that it is no worse, and that it will probably give pleasure 
to a large number of simple-minded people. 
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Mr. Bernard Capes presents some difficulties to a critic 
who is anxious to do justice to an author who evidently 
takes his calling seriously. His style is laboured, but one 
hesitates to apply the epithet pretentious to it. We take 
a passage from the first page of his volume of collected 
stories, Plots, and leave our readers to decide whether in 
this instance Mr. Capes has laboriously presented an idea, 
or by the use of many words merely concealed the absence 
of one: 

“The rude armour of the flesh, under which the spiritual, 
like a hide-bound chrysalis, should develop secret and self- 
contained, was perished in his case, as it were, to a semi- 
vpaque suit, through which his soul gazed dimly and fear- 
fully on its monstrous arbitrary surroundings. Not the 
mantle of the poet, philosopher, or artist, fallen upon such, 
can still its shiverings, or give the comfort that Nature 
denies.” 

And in the case of the stories themselves the same 
difficulty presents itself. Some of the less ambitious ones 
—-those which have already appeared in the magazines— 
are good short stories of a not particularly brilliant order. 
The others are obscure, and leave no definite impress‘on 
on the mind. but Mr. Capes tries so hard to write well 
that here and there he succeeds, and in the future ne will 
probably succeed still more. 


M. 





Tut Hound oF THE BASKERVILLES. By Conan Doyle. 
don: George Newnes. 6s. 


My Mary Johnston. 


Lon- 


AUDREY. 


Westminster: Coustable. os. 


WoMEN IN Love. By Alfred Sutro. 


4 London: George Allen. 
Se 


To commend Z'he Hound of the Baskervilles (London: 
George Newnes, 6s.) is unnecessary, since all who have 
not already devoured it have made up their minds that 
they will at the earliest opportunity. ‘To find fault with it 
would be ungracious, for there have been few books during 
the last ten years that have given so large an amount of 
pleasure. ‘To recapitulate the plot would be unfair to those 
who have not read the novel, and wearisome to those who 
have. ‘This is in fact one of those occasions when a re- 
viewer's work is done for him by a discriminating public. 
In Sherlock Holmes Mr. Conan Doyle has created a figure 
like Sam Weller or Robin Hood, concerning whose reality 
one has fewer doubts than concerning the reality of the 
Duke of Devonshire or the Mayor of Ladysmith. On the 
rare occasions when figures of this kind appear in popular 
literature, there is never any mistake made about them. 
Besides that, Mr. Gillette conspired with Mr. Conan Doyle 
to make Sherlock Holmes more real than life. ‘The success 
ot T'he Hound of the Baskervilles was indeed predeter- 
mined. Whatever he had written, Mr. Conan Doyle could 
not destroy the image he had made. As a matter of fact, he 
has written a singularly ingenious and entertaining story, 
in which the plot is handled with a skill that does not make 
comparison with Wilkie Collins ridiculous, and, if in writing 
a long story he has lost something of that whimsicality that 
was the chief attraction of many of the short stories in Zhe 
Red-headed League, for example, he almost makes up for 
it by his clever use of the supernatural, or rather the sugges- 
tion of it, and quite by the most dramatic scene in the book, 
the appearance of Holmes on the Moor. Altogether, though 
we may find some weak spots in the tale, though we may 
resent the red-herring which is intended to mislead us, and 
be unable to appreciate the reason why the unfortunate Sir 
Henry Baskerville should be nearly murdered when a word 
of warning would have saved him, yet we must admit that 
these were afterthoughts. ‘The book carried us along with 
pleasurable excitement, and we feel the more grateful to 
Mr. Conan Doyle, for such good stories seem to be getting 
rarer. 

Miss Mary Johnston has in Audrey (Westminster : 
Constable, 6s.) written well up to the standard she set her- 


self in Z'he Old Dominion, and improved on in By Order 
of the Company. She has an undoubted talent for romance, 
and if only her incidents were as varied and lively as her 
power of conceiving picturesque figures, her books would 
deserve comparison with some of the masters of the 
romantic school. As it is, we cannot praise too highly as 
characters for such a novel the three leading people of 
Audrey, the wild girl of genius herself, her first rival, 
the friend, the stately lady Evelyn Byrd, and Mr. Marma- 
duke Haward, the hero. Let the latter describe himself, 
that you may taste of the quality of the book. ee 
“T tread the stage as a fine gentleman. It is the part fot 
which I was cast, and I play it well with proper mien and 
gait. I was not asked if I would like the part, but I think 
that I do like it, as much as I like anything. Seeing that 
1 must play it, and that there is that within me which cries 
out against slovenliness, I play it as an artist should. 
Magnauimity goes with it, does it not; and generosity, 
courtesy, care for the thing which is, and not for that 
which seems ? Why, then, with this and other qualities, I 
strive to endow the character.” 


Some of the minor characters are well done, tuo, 
especially the hot Highlandman, Angus Maclean, and the 
Quakeress, ‘Truelove ‘Taberer, an ill-assorted couple, in 
whom our author suggests more possibilities of humour 
than she actually gives us record of. ‘The final scene, 
where Haward wins and loses the girl he found so strangely, 
and then forgot and afterwards wooed so wildly, is movingly 
described. It is a book that should enjoy a dignified 
popularity. 


Women in Love (London: George Allen, 6s.) is a 
series of dialogues by Alfred Sutro, the subject of which 
is sufficiently indicated in the title of the book. The 
women are of many types, from the courtesan to the humble 
housewife. In all of them we are shown a certain nobility 
arising from their love, and in all we are interested in the 
psychological problem suggested. But very much the best, 
in our opinion, are the simpler situations, as in the last, 
A Maker of Men, where a wife, to comfort her husband, a 
struggling clerk, who has failed in an application for a better 
position, a woman reveals the glory with which love crowns 
the daily drudgery and the hard task of making both ends 
meet. In many of the others we seem to get a display of 
that peculiar knowledge of the world which seems to in- 
clude the knowledge of men and women. ‘The vulgarity 
of these, which is a matter of love rather than of idea, is by 
no means softened by the dialogue form. All are slight, 
and they are at their best rather thoughtful and suggestive 
than profound studies of character. One or two of them 
are worth considering by those in search of short dialogues 
for drawing-room representation. 


L. R. F. O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. . 


Hirscurect brorurrs, of Furnival-street, Holborn, have 
published A Smaller German Grammar, compiled by the 
Rev. A. L. Becker, from that well-known source Horsfeld’s 
Method. ‘This little volume is essentially a Beginner’s 
Book—and in it the author has, therefore, very wisely ab- 
stained from the temptation to introduce any of those mysti- 
fying and embarrassing “exceptions” which prove such 
woeful traps and stumbling-blocks to the would-be German 
student. 

In this Smaller German Grammar before us all 
is—comparatively speaking—plain sail’ng, so that by the 
time the beginner has mastered its hundred little pages he 
will in all probability be pleasantly surprised to find him- 
self possessed of some real “ grip” on the language, Fol 


lowing up a German verb is, we own, very much like trying 
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to put salt on the tail of a bird. With Mr. Becker's help, 
however, the process is by no means so tantalising, while 
the author’s very painstaking efforts, too, in aiding the 
neophyte to acquire a correct pronunciation from the very 
jirst are excellent. Any student meditating a preliminary 
canter in the study of German cannot, we are sure, do 
better than invest his shilling in A Smaller German 
Grammar before going further afield. 


Mr. William Henry P. Phyfe, of America, has 
collected 5,000 Facts and Fancics, and made of them 
what he tersely describes on the title-page as “A 
Cyclopedia of important, curious, quaint, and unique 
information in history, literature, science, -art, and 
nature, including noteworthy historical events; civil, 
military, and religious institutions; scientific facts 
and theories; natural curiosities; famous buildings, 
monuments, statues, paintings, and other works of 
art and utility; celebrated literary productions, sobri- 
quets, and nicknames ; literary pseudonyms ; mythological 
and imaginary characters ; political and slang terms ; deri- 
vations of peculiar words and phrases, &c., &c.” (New 
York: Putnam. 2i1s.). It would be unnecessary, even 
had we the space, to add much to this description. Need- 
less to say, the book is very incomplete if tried by the stan- 
dard it sets itself, but as a reference book of the type of 
Dr. Brewer's familiar Dictionary of Phrase and Fable it 
appears to us to be full and accurate, though probably it 
will have to fulfil the fate of all such books, and be a con- 
tinual source of disappointment to the user. ‘The first re- 
ference we made to it, to discover the origin of the phrase 
“save the mark,” was unrewarded. Dr. Brewer had some- 
thing to say on the subject, but somehow or other—why 
is it?-—we never quite believe the learned doctor's in- 
genious theories. Mr. Phyfe has a more sober taste in ex- 
planations, and so far as we have tested his book it seems 
trustworthy. We deprecate an occasional attempt to add 
criticism to infermation. ‘There are many, for example, 
who would not altogether agree with the following sum- 
mary dismissal uf the Schoolmen: “ ‘The Schoolmen at- 
tempted the impossible task of reconciling the dogmas of 
faith with the dictates of reason, and indulged in meta- 
physical discussions of the most subtle and hair-splitting 
kind.” However, despite occasional lapses of this kind, 
it looks to us as if Mr. Phyfe has put together something 
like a standard work of reference, and the publishers by 
the aid of good paper, strong binding, and clear type have 
produced a book eminently suitable for such a use. A 
word of praise must be given to the lavish use of cross- 
references. 


The latest addition to Mr. Grant Richards’s “ How to ” 
series, which is designed for those who believe that little 
books of more or less reliable information may supply the 
place of brains, and set them on the royal road to success, 
is How to Succeed as a Journalist, by John Pendleton 
(3s. 6d.). We have read with mild interest Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s description of a journalist’s life, his examples of the 
sort of smartness necessary for success, and the oft-repeated 
explanations of the methods adopted by reporters. We 
have also been especially entertained by his amiable 
uptimism, extending, as it does, beyond his profession, in 
which City editors are always honest and reviewers always 
fair, even to the Parliamentary candidate, who “is, as a 
rule, though no orator, a shrewd, sensible, well-ballasted 
man.” But when we come to the practical advice of the 
book, we find that Mr. Pendleton has been no more success- 
ful than many another in attempting to supply the place of 
tact, knowledge of the world, and a literary sense. Such 
cannot be experienced except by a skilful literary artist, 
and Mr. Pendleton, whatever may be his other qualifica- 
tions for writing such a book, is not that. But then we 
cannot pretend to be in sympathy with his way of looking 
at things, and his ideal in newspapers, which may be 
summed up in his phrase “the terse journal,” fills us with 
horror. On the whole, the moral that comes to our mind 
after reading How to Succeed as a Journalist is that given 


by “George Washington Aésop,” in his fable of the Simple- 
ton who sat down on a pin, and applied to the philosopher 
to tell him how to avoid a similar catastrophe in future ; 
“The wise man says, there is a nigger in the fence, but the 
foul sendeth twelve penny stamps for sample, and is taken 
in.” 


The success of Zhe Heart of the Empire (London: 
Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d.) shows that there are still people 
anxious to consider the pressing problems of social re- 
form. <A second issue of this able set of essays has just 
been published with some revisions and additions. Such 
careful treatment by experts of questions so important as 
the Housing Problem, ‘Temperance Reform, the Distribu- 
tion of Industry, &c., deserves attention, and we trust that 
the book will continue to circulate widely. 
~~ The Ancestor, a new illustrated quarterly review of 
county and family history, heraldry, and antiquities, of 
which the first number has just been issued by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable and Co., Limited, may be expected to 
gain a wider circulation than publications on subjects not 
of universal interest usually enjoy. Its price is such as to 
raise a mild thrill of surprise that so much excellence of 
paper, type, illustration, and binding can be produced at 
so little cost. For the first number of nearly 300 pages, 
full of admirably executed plates and woodcuts, and pro- 
duced as only a very few publishers besides Messrs. Con- 
stable know how to produce a book, is issued at 5s. nett. 
And the subjects dealt with are treated by experts in such 
® way that the various articles will appeal to the many 
people who, without any special technical knowledge, still 
take a considerable interest in learning about their own and 
other people’s ancestors. 


‘To mention only a few of the many articles: Sir Geuige 
Sitwell, Bart., F.S.A., writes on “‘The English Gentleman,” 
and controverts the generally received opinion that “ i0- 
thing can make a man a gentleman except a grant of arms to 
himself or to an ancestor,” and sets out to prove with much 
learning and in great detail that the “order of gentlemen 
as a separate class was forming as something new, not, as 
Ireeman imagined, in the twelfth century, but in the fit- 
teenth.” ‘The genealogists are well on the warpath. Mr. 
Horace Round objects to the pedigree of Sir ‘Thomas 
Esmonde as given in Burke’s Peerage, and even the “ Gros- 
venor Myth” is exploded by Mr. W. H. B. Bird. Mr. Round, 
however, has a good word to say for the ancient family of 
the Gresleys, of Drakelowe, a “ house of quite exceptional 
antiquity,” whose history has lately been written. Some 
humour is got out of the exposure of genealogical and 
heraldic mistakes continually being made in the Press, 
under the heading “ What is Believed,” which ought to be 
an entertaining item if it continues to be as bright as it 1s 
in the first number. Dr. Wickham Legg has an interesting 
note on three recently issued Coronation books, and makes 
a somewhat important point : 


“The most unfortunate announcement, and that which 
dislocated all the rest, were the proclamation in June that 
the ceremonies in Westminster Hall and the processions 
would be discontinued. This abolished the enthronement of 
the King among his peers; the relic of the old Teutonic 
election of the King by the second estate. It is not too 
much to say that without this particular ceremony in West- 
minster Hall, previous to the service in the Abbey, no 
English Coronation can be considered complete. Had the 
authorities realised that the King is, in form, elected, first by 
the second estate in Westminster Hall, and secondly by the 
first and third estates at the ‘ Recognition’ in the Abbey, 
they would not, we think, have destroyed so vital a part 
of the ceremonies; and they would also have perceived that 
the great procession through the streets was an antecedent 
to this election, and not a consequent of the Coronation.” 


There is only one thing that we should like to see 
altered in this most excellent publication, and that is the 
heading of the pages. It would be much more convenient 
to have the title of the article which occupies the page than 
the title of the review itself throughout. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


T has been a curious week in the City. The peace 
negotiations made everybody cheerful, but the un- 
expectedly large amount of the new Government loan was a 
damper, and markets seemed to be in an uncertain and 
vacillating mood. The secret as to the new Consol loan 
was not kept quite as well as Treasury mysteries generally 
are, perhaps because the Chancellor found it desirable to 
consult, and make preliminary arrangements with, various 
financiers, British and American. At any rate, before the 
Budget speech it was very confidently asserted that the new 
issue was to take the form, not of a Transvaal loan, as had 
been so strongly asserted previously, but of Consols. Then 
the next day, when peace rumours were noticeably cocksure, 
a story got about that we were so near the end of the war 
that only some Exchequer bills would be brought out for 
the present, and Consols rose over 95, only to collapse again 
to 9334 next morning, when it was known definitely that 
32,000,000 was to be added to their amount. 

That the loan was a great success goes without saying. 
Half the amount had been previously “ placed ”—with 
Rothschilds and Morgans, it is said—so that only 
416,000,000 was available for public subscriptions. The 
price was nominally 93%, but a full quarter’s dividend will 
be paid in June, while the whole amount is to be paid up 
in instalments extending to October. This fact, and some 
other minor allowances, constitute a bonus of about 12s. 6d. 
per cent., so that the real price at which the Government is 
selling its credit is reduced to 9278. When we compare 
the price to which Consols rose not so many years ago, the 
present operations seem a sufficiently melancholy spec- 
tacle, but it must be remembered that next year the interest 
will be reduced to 2% per cent., and I am inclined to 
expect that before many months have passed the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be able to congratulate himself, as he 
did last year, on the price that he got for his loan. Most 
people, however, seemed to think that would be the last 
issue of Consols in their lifetime, and furthermore an 
attractive market premium of about 1 per cent. was dangled 
before them. This premium, however, did not show much 
staying power, and was down to % or so before the list had 
been open for a full day. 

As to the amount of the subscriptions received, no 
one, of course, knows anything yet, but estimates have 
ranged up to a statement that the loan had been covered 
sixty times over. ‘That is probably nonsense, but it has 
certainly gone very well, as far as the volume of applica- 
tions is concerned. Whether the quality of the subscribers 
was as good as their quantity remains to be seen. 
There was a good deal of grumbling in the City 
when it was known that a large slice of the loan 
had been allotted to American financiers. Certainly last 
year this expedient did not prove to be a success ; it was to 
a great extent a farce, for most of the so-called “ American 
subscriptions ” were financed with money borrowed in Lon- 
don 3 and then when there came the crash in Wall Street, 
in connection with the “ Northern Pacific corner,” it was 
American selling that depressed Consols to 91, the lowest 
price touched since their conversion by Mr. Goschen. And 
certainly the present condition of the Wall Street market 
does not point to Amcrican financiers as the best possible 
holders of a security. A certain Mr. Gates appears to 
have established something like a “corner” in Louisville 
shares, and New York’s nerves were so shaken by memories 
of last May that the omnipotent Mr. Pierpont Morgan had 
to come to the rescue and take over Mr. Gates’s controlling 
interest in Louisvilles. It is a very pretty game, but it 
cannot last for ever. 

The peace rumours sufficed to make the Consol loan 
go, but they have been much less confident during the last 


few days, and there has been a steady decline in South 
African shares, and indeed in most of the more speculative 
markets. Home Railway stocks had come into favour 
again on peace prospects, though the connection is per- 
haps a little far fetched, but the enthusiasm of Monday 
and Tuesday was not maintained. But the City is very 
sure that all is well in South Africa, and that even if the 
Boer leaders decide to return to their commandoes it will 
only take a few more “ drives” to bring them to their senses. 
But then the City has been lamentably wrong about the 
war all through, ever since it implicitly believed Mr. Rhodes 
when he said that the military power of the Republics was 
the greatest unpricked bubble in the world. 

The extra penny on dividend warrants, cheques, and 
bills at sight was the item in the Budget which most 
annoyed the City. The Stock Exchange was especially 
furious, because from the nature of their business members 
of the “ House” exchange an enormous number of cheques 
on each account day, and the extra penny will be a quite 
considerable addition to petty cash expenses. Bankers, 
as a rule, were inclined to express airy indifference to the 
new impost, and some of them welcomed it as a check upon 
the growing habit of drawing very small cheques, which has 
added so materially of late years to the clerical work of 
banks. This view, however, was only expressed before Sir 
Michael had promised to consider the question of the 
exemption of cheques of small amount. If the extra penny 
becomes law it is likely to have interesting effects, for the 
small depositor is just the man who is already hardest hit 
by the increase in the income-tax, and it is certain that he 
will begin to economise in the use of cheques: that is to 
say, that instead of writing a cheque for #10 and taking the 
cash home to be spent as required, he will probably take 
home, say, £20 ata time. ‘The result of this will be that 
a very large mass of gold will be taken out of the banks’ 
tills and kept in suburban cash boxes. 


Such a movement is of course a retrograde step in the 
development of the English banking system, which has 
hitherto succeeded in conducting an astonishingly vast 
business by means of a relatively trifling amount of actual 
cash. Bank-notes and sovereigns have been our legal tender 
currency, but we have actually carried through our com- 
mercial exchanges by means of a cheque currency which 
has had no legal tender validity, but was the cheapest cur- 
rency that ever the business world has used. Also, it had 
the advantage of bringing in revenue to the Government from 
the penny stamp, whereas if sovereigns are subjected to 
much actual handling they become worn and below weight, 
and require the expensive process of calling in and remint- 
ing. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed astonish- 
ment at the suggestion that anyone should object to the 
payment of the extra penny, but if he had informed him- 
self of the extent to which banking had recently been 
democratised, he would probably have recognised that to 
hundreds of small depositors the new impost may 
make a banking account a too expensive convenience. It 
will be interesting to note the effect of the increased circu- 
lation of cash that may safely be reckoned on as the result 
of this extra taxation of the paper currency. I should not 
be surprised if it had an appreciable effect on the rate of 
interest for banking credit. 

The week’s prospectuses were few, but select. There 
was the Consol loan, and then came a new company called 
Baldwins, Limited, an amalgamation of iron and steel 
manufacturers, colliery and iron ore proprietors, &c., 
with a capital of £850,000, and a Debenture debt of 
£250,000; subscriptions were invited for Four and a 
Half per Cent. Debenture stock and Five and a Half per 
Cent. Preference shares, which seem to be well enough 
secured, and have plenty of ordinary capital behind them, 
all taken by vendors and directors. The International 
Tea Company issued some Preference shares, and the 
inevitable Colonial issue was provided by a Sydney Gas 
Company, which is offering £300,000 Four per Cent. 
Debentures. 


JANus. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


ROYAL 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships from £75 to 
£40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July ist to sth, 
1902, nNames must be entered before June 3rd. The College prepares students 
for Lo don Degrees and also for Oxford Honours Examinations. Inclusive 
fee, $90 a year. For Forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 





DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 


By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 
References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others, 


For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE, 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PATRON: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 
Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
a R.N.; 13th and 29th on the Britannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions 
u 


to Sand rst ; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 — annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Heap Master: 
J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Summer Term commences MONDAY, APRIL 28th. 

The School is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school, with 
Higher Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments. 
Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 17 and 18. 

For prospectus, apply to 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 





RUGBY SCHOOL. 
THE EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


WILL COMMENCE ON 


MONDAY, JUNE a2np, 1902. 
Particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 





MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


THE NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


will be held on July 24th and two following days, when Scholarships varying from 
S10 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entries close July roth. Full particu- 
oo on application: The Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W, 





SCHOOLS. 

THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





Yb CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 

ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 

be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 

ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices.—57, Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 s5s., cost £10 10s. net. Wanted, 25s. each 

offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition, 1850; Hessey’s Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1885; Hawbuck Grange, 1847 ; ae Jaunts, 
1843.—HOLLAND’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symonds 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamoniay 
1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; 

iateess Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s 

ichard III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. 100,000 Books for 
SALE and WANTED. State Wants.—BAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 











HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 
TWENTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES. 
Open DAILY 10 to 6, at the Dudley Gallery, EGYPTIAN HALL, 
Piccadilly, W. Admission 1s. 





Ready in the Autumn. 


THE FACSIMILE, OXFORD, 
FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Full calf, £8 8s, Three Copies only unsold. 





The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 


NICE, 
Galignani’s Library. 
LEIPZIG, 
Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 


VIENNA. 
Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


STOCKHOLM. 
Norden and Jephson. 


CHRISTIAN 
The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43. 





NDEX.—The Index of Vol. V. of THe SPEAKER 
(new series) is now ready and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THe SPEAKER Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ART. 


Martin (W., Litt.D.), Gerard Don, Translated rom the Dutch by Clara Bell, 
‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture ” Series, 5s. net. George Bell. 

Brownell (W. C.), French Art, Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculp- 
ture, with 48 illustrations, 21s. net. A. Constable. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


Attenborough (Florence G.), Alfred the Great (a Drama), The Ballad of Dundee 
and other poems, 3s.6d, W. Reeves. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Stewart (A. Morris, M.A.), The Crown of Science; The Incarnation of God in 
Mankind, 3s, 6d. net. A. Melrose. 

Harvey (Rev. Alfred J., M.A.), The Coming Unity: the Problem of the 
Churches, 2s. net. Elliot Stock. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Tarver (J.C.), Tiberius the Tyrant, 15s. net. A. Constable. 
Campbell (J. G. D.), Siam in the Twentieth Century, being the Experiences and 
Impressions of a British Official, 16s. Ed. Arnold. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The British Isles and Continental Europe, by L. W. Lyde. (1s. 4d.)—Black’s 
School Shakespeare : Henry IV., edited by H. W Ord ag cat 
Geography Reader: British Isles, by L. W. Lye. (1s. 4d.)—France de 
Montorel, par Jules de Gloyvet: abrégé par F, B, Kirkman. (1s. 6d.) A. 
and C. Black. 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vol. 9. “ Education in Germany.” 
Board of Education. as. 7d. 

‘ BELLES-LETTRES. 
Einstein (Lewis), The Italian Renaissance in England, Studies by, $1.50. Mac- 
j = and Co, on i . 

‘Jane Eyre,” to which is added ‘‘ The Moores,” an unpublished frz y 
Charlotte Bronté, with Introduction by W. Vichesea Nicoll, ee ride, 
and Stoughton. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man, Translated from the French of Octave 
Feuillet, with a Critical Introduction by Henry Harland, 7s. 6d, net 
Heinemann. ‘ ; 

; MISCELLANEOUS. 

Guide to London, 1902, Coronation Edition, 1s. Ward, Lock. 

Living London, Edited by George R. Sims, Vol. I., cloth, 12s. Cassell. 

Millear (Millicent M.), The Journal of a Wandering Australian. With 45 Illus- 

_,_ trations from photographs by the Author, 9s. net. Melville and Mullen. 

Findlay (Jessie P.), The Spindle-Side of Scottish Song, 3s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

The Burden of Proof: some aspects of Sir Redvers Buller’s work during his 
recent campaign in South Africa, considered trom an ordinary common- 
sense standpoint by ‘* An Average Observer,” 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 


MacDonagh (Michael), Parliament : Its Romance, Its Comedy, Its Pathos. 7s. 6d. 
net. P. S. King. ‘ : 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Crane (Walter), The Bases of Design, 6s. net. George Bell. 
Sophocles: Tragedies and Fragments. Translated by the late E. H. Plumtre 
. .D., 2 vols., 5s. net. Isbister. i ‘ 
The Life of Mansie Wauch, written by himself, with an Introduction and Notes 
by T. F. Henderson, 1s. 6d. Methuen, 
Locke (John, 1632-1704), How to Bring Up Your Children : being some thoughts 
on Education, 1s. net. Sampson Low. 
‘The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth, Windsor Edition, Old St. Paul's 
2 vols., 5s. net. Gibbings and Co. ay 


Cook (Edward T.), Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal W: Jew 
Revised Edition, 6s. Ed. Arnold. sil ee ee See ae 


FICTION. 


Sprigge (S. Squire), An Industrious Chevalier, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Harland (Henry), The Lady Paramount, 6s. John Lane. : nie 
—— Finch), With Hoops of Steel, Illustrated by Dan. Smith, 6s. 
ethuen. 
Cotes, Mrs. Everard (Sara Jeannette Duncan), Those Delightful i 
, With eight Illustrations by F. H. Townsend, 6s. Met my siren 


Meade (L. T.) and Eustace (Robert), The Lost Squz str: y 
WF deo Wark e ert) e Lost Square, Illustrated by Adolf 


Fenn (G. Manville), A 


Bousfield. 
Curtis (A. C.), A New Trafalgar: A Tale of the Torpedo Fleet, 6s. Smith, 


er. 
** The Grandmother’s Advice to Elizabeth,” by the Author of “The » 

Her Mother to Elizabeth,” cloth as. Fisher, Unwin, sani 
Glanville (Ernest), A Beautiful Rebel, 6s. John Long. 
Chatterton (G. G.), The Court of Destiny, 6s. John Long. 
ate i Sst, ‘ 
Sabatini (Rafael), The Lovers of Yvonne: being a portion of the i 

Sieur Gaston de Luynes, 6s. C. Arthur Paneeen. ere 

Buchan (John), The Watcher by the Threshold and other Tales, 6s. Wm. 


Blackwood, 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Atlantic Monthly, March and April issues. 1s, nef each. Gay and Bird. 
Economic Review, April 15, 3s. Rivingtons. 

Edinburgh Review, January-April, 1902, 6s. Longmans, Green. 
English Historical Review, April, 5s. Longmans, Green. 

Library, April, 3s. net. Kegan Paul. 

North American Review, April, 2s. 6d.. W. Heinemann. 

Vocalist, April, 6d. net. 27 and 28, Fetter-lane. 


» Lock. - 
Meeting of Grecks and the Tug of War, 6s. S. H. 
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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for — 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 
Home. Foreign Postal Union. 


Yearly ...ccccooo. £8 8 © Yearly ............ £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... 015 0 
Quarterly ..... 0 7 0 Quarterly ..... 0 7 6 


Cheques should be made —_— to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
pra ge Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
a Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Relly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 2 Page. 43 Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
matter..........410 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
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WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch. 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F.S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “‘ ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
April 25th to May 17th.—From Marseilles to Naples, 
through the Straits of Messina to Catania for 
Taormina, Malta, Algiers, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Lisbon, and Tilbury. A Twenty-two days’ Cruise 
for 20 Guineas and upwards. 
This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 





£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROME, via the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 





Details of Seats for the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. MACLEAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WESTMINSTER AND INDIA. By J. M. Maclean. 
Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 5s. net. 


For the moment Mr. Maclean is out of the public view. 
The Tories will never forgive him for his criticisms of their 
Seuth African policy—a good hater, Mr. Maclean is accus- 
tomed to be well hated—and as yet no Liberal constituency 
has opened its arms to him. Sooner or later, however, all 
who value independence in public life hope to see him 
back again in the House of Commons; for he is a man 
of genuine power, whose political views are based on con- 
viction and asserted with a robustness which is somewhat 
rare in these days of high finance and polish. Mr. Maclean 
was fortunate enough to bring to his Parliamentary work a 
career of uncommon interest. He was editor of the New- 
castle Chronicle before he was twenty. After three years 
with Mr. Cowen, he joined the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian as leader writer ; and from Manchester he went 
to Bombay, where he edited, and later on acquired, the 
Bombay Gazette, founded the Bombay Saturday Review, and 
bore a leading part in the society and public life of that 
marvellous city. After twenty years of the East, Mr. Mac- 
lean came back to England, “ filled with admiration for the 
Imperial designs of Lord Beaconsfield,” but with opinions 
on home politics and on questions of political economy 
“far more advanced than those of the still only half-educated 
Conservative Party.” He was returned for Oldham in 1885, 
was defeated in 1892, came back as Member for Cardiff in 
1895, and forfeited his seat in 1900 sooner than be a party 
to the policy of catastrophe in South Africa. “Since the 
election,” he writes, “I have been released from all party 
bonds, and have felt it my duty, as I strongly sympathised 
with Sir Henry Conatdltuamen in his desire for a 
reasonable settlement in South Africa, to sever my con- 
nection with the Carlton Club.” Disgusted with the Im- 
perial designs of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Maclean, after 
twenty years of active political life, finds himself a Liberal. 
From Lord Salisbury he parts with regret, or rather from 
Lord Salisbury’s shade : 


“Lord Salisbury himself has ceased to count. He no 
longer, I deeply regret to say—for it is painful to record the 
practical effacement from public life of an illustrious man 
who has been an ornament to his age—directs the policy of 
the Administration which is called by his name. There is 
a famous picture by Turner of the fighting Téméraire being 
dragged to her last moorings by a noisy, puffing little steam 
tug. I sometimes think that this picture exactly describes 
the present position of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Chamberlain 
has him in tow, and he is quite helpless to steer his own 
course.” 


Mr. Maclean was a good deal mixed up with the pro- 
ceedings which culminated in another attempt to tow Lord 
Salisbury to his moorings, Lord Randolph Churchill officiat- 
ing as tug. He drew back when he saw the full meaning 
of the maneuvre, for though he was willing enough to help 
in getting rid of Sir Stafford Northcote and the old gang, 
he was not disposed to put Lord Randolph in Lord Salis- 
bury’s place. The personality of the leader of the Fourth 
Party strongly appealed to him. “You could guess the 
man’s character by seeing him walking in the Park, with 
quick, eager, impetuous step, swinging his cane before him, 
and looking as if the world were his football, which he was 
kicking along Rotten Row.” The Treasury Bench were 
completely cowed by Lord Randolph, and did not know 
how to deal with him ; and his following in the House and 
the country was strong and enthusiastic. Mr. Maclean’s 
defection appears to have had a decisive effect on Lord 
Randolph’s fortunes. At the critical moment he gave 
notice of a resolution at the National Union—of which 
Lord Randolph was chairman—which the leader of the 


Fourth Party regarded as a vote of censure. Negotiations 
were set on foot, in which Mr. Stanhope represented the 
old gang, with Mr. Maclean as intermediary. Lord 
Randolph’s part in these proceedings was characteristic, 
his reply to a suggestion for a conference between the two 
sides being that it was “all d——d nonsense.” Before 
this explosion he had written to Mr. Maclean: “ Lord Salis- 
bury and his friends know perfectly well that you have been 
one of the firmest and most influential supporters of the 
majority on the Council; and the moment they saw your 
notice they naturally concluded there was a split in the 
majority, and, with their usual bad faith, broke off negotia- 
tions. . . . It would be a great pity if all our long 
struggle were to be abortive at the last moment owing to a 
slight want of dignified determination to attain what are our 
undoubted rights.” The result of it all was that Mr. 
Maclean’s motion was carried, and Lord Randolph resigned. 
Then the local Conservative associations throughout the 
country took the matter up, and demanded his reinstate- 
ment. What follows may be given in Mr. Maclean’s own 
words : 

‘*“ A great meeting was held at Sheffield, where Lord Ran- 
dolph carried his own list of candidates by a small majo- 
rity, but at the same time most of us who had opposed him 
were also returned to the Council, and it became evident to 
him that he could not have his own way. He then made 
a very clever move. He saw Mr. Arthur Balfour and said 
he was tired of all this wrangling, and wished to be on 
friendly terms once more with Lord Salisbury. Mr. 
Balfour, nothing loth, undertook the part of mediator, and 
Lord Salisbury invited all the members of the Council to a 
dinner in Arlington-street, at which it was announced that 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach would be the new chairman, and a 
reign of peace was established for ever. This was the 


euthanasia of the National Union Council, which has never 
since been of any use.” 


Afterwards, when Lord Randolph became Leader of 
the House, he invited Mr. Maclean to second the Address ; 
but he never forgot the slight. He told Mr. Maclean after 
his resignation that Lord Salisbury and he were at issue 
on many questions of public policy—‘“as regards foreign 
affairs, for instance ; I saw him day after day, and tried to 
impress upon him that the English people were unalterably 
opposed to a strong foreign policy.” The accounts of this 
intrigue, which threatened at one time to drive Lord 
Salisbury from public life, are among the most interesting 
portions of a readable book. 

Mr. Maclean’s impressions of the Parliament of ’95 are 
worth reading, and his comments on the negotiations which 
led up to the war contain a vigorous re-statement of the pr::- 
tests which he uttered at the time. 

N. 





WORD PICTURES. 


Five GREAT PAINTERS OF THE VICTORIAN Era. By Sir Wyke 
Bayliss. London: Sampson Low and Co. 8s. 6d. net. 


Sir WykeE Bay iss is known in Art as the painter of in- 
numerable cathedral interiors, and in Literature as the 
writer of three or four books covering a wide field of art- 
philosophy. In addition, he is the president of the Royal 
Society of British Artists and of the Society of the Rose, 
an enthusiastic interpreter of Shakespeare, and a personal 
friend of the five great painters dealt with in this volume. 
With these qualifications he could hardly be expected to 
wrile otherwise than in an interesting manner, and we are 
not disappointed with the result. Yet that result is not 
calculated to appeal to those who look for a painter’s 
dispassionate judgment of other painters, of Leighton, Mil- 
lais, Burne-Jones, Watts, and Holman Hunt. The 
essays are not critical ; they are, rather, a series of brilliant 
word-pictures in which Sir Wyke Bayliss has sketched not 
the worldly career but the spiritual personalities of his 
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subjects. Of the gossipy flavour, which personal reminis- 
cences so often carry, there is none. In point of fact— 
unless we except a useful reminder of Leighton’s feeling for 
landscape—he adds little or nothing to what was known 
before. But the diction of the whole is that of a scholar 
and a poet, the standpoint vehemently that of the higher 
art-philosophy, whilst the very exaltation of the writer 
makes it difficult to apply to his work a merely technical 
criticism. 

For prologue and epilogue we have two presidential 
addresses, delivered to the societies mentioned above, which 
are as clearly reasoned and strongly phrased as could be 
those of any man who is confident of an undertaking’s 
present strength and ultimate destiny. It is, however, the 
five painters with whom we are chiefly concerned, and we 
may pause to reiterate the author’s point of view with regard 
to them, individually and collectively, as suggested by his 
separate definitions. Let us begin with the first name on 
the list. It is a matter of doubt and even of controversy 
whether the ample forms and wax-like flesh of Leighton’s 
men and women were not an undesirable mannerism 
rather than an inspiration of classic genius; by Sir Wyke 
Bayliss ke is only remembered as the Painter of the Gods. 
Burne-Jones’s drawing was never that of the perfect artist, 
and he has been accused of sheer affectation, but to his 
appreciator he is ever the Painter of the Golden Age. Mr. 
Holman Hunt has sterilised much of his own art by the 
sincerity and labour he has put into it; yet he is emphatic- 
ally the Painter of the Christ. Similarly, Mr. Watts is the 
Painter of Love and Life, and Millais that of Men and 
Women. Cnly between the latter and Leighton does the 
author institute a mild comparison. Both, we infer, were 
gieat; but Leighton was an artist, and Millais a painter. 
Leighton painted Man, and Millais Men ; Leighton Woman, 
and Millais Women; Leighton the idealised race, Millais 
the actual type. We acknowledge the distinction, but follow 
its elucidation less readily. “To be an artist is to see 
before all things with a mental vision ; while to be a painter 
is to see before all things with one’s eyes.” Are the im- 
pressionists, then, to be excluded altogether from the ranks 
of artists ? 

However, the fight against modern decadence by 
Mr. Watts, the painter of Hope as well as of Love and Life, 
the untarnished sincerity of Mr. Holman Hunt, and the rich 
beauty of Leivhton, are surelv subjects that lend themselves 
toeulogy. Neither dowe grudge any enthusiasm which Sir 
Wyke Bayliss cares to devote to the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment ; recognising such to be more moral and religious than 
esthetic. We could wish, indeed, that, secure as he is in 
the righteousness of his own beliefs, he nad been content to 
ignore those of others even more completely than he has. 
A controversial tone is on the whole foreign to this book ; 
but Sir Wyke’s controversialism, where it occurs, is heavy 
and bitter. For instance, he is very angry with M. de la 
Sizeranne (1) because he claims Leighton for the French 
school ; (2) because he pokes fun at Burne-Jones. The 
first point appears to us to be one that were better left to 
the text-books to squabble over. The second misde- 
meanour of the French critic must be shared by many 
others, in view of the fact that Burne-Jones’s work can only 
arouse one of two sensations: it must be either worshipped 
or laughed at; no middle course is possible. Then of 
Ruskin, with whom he has been so intimately connected, he 
seems to have forme a strangely narrow estimate : 


“But when the author of ‘Modern Painters’ turned 
from Art to Political Economy, it was to me as though the 
author of the ‘Idylls of the King’ had ceased to write 
poetry for the sake of editing the financial columns of a 
newspaper.” 


Ts it possible that Sir Wyke, with his wide range of 
thought on other matters, has never gripped the essence and 
intention of Ruskin’s political economy ? He should really 
re-read his Cook or his Collingwood on Ruskin—or even 
M. de la Sizeranne. Or it may be that he could not resist 
the opportunity of inflicting another pin-prick of contempt 
on the Press~that Press “which in Art is the vox populi 


dressed fcr a little moment with the authority of a vox de7.” 
However, with al] his personal whims and his resentment of 
contradiction, he has given us a very beautiful and a very 
human book. Conceivably its blemishes render it more 
human if less beautiful. 

F. J. M. 





THE RUIN OF AN _ IDEAL. 


A History oF THE PLyMouTH BRETHREN. By William Blair 
Neatby, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


It is cruel to subject a Plymouth Brother’s history of Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism to the scrutiny of another Plymouth 
Brother. But Mr. W. Blair Neatby, the victim, need not 
fear the ordeal. His well-written and impartial pages ex- 
hibit evidences that at last somebody has been found to 
plough his lonely way through a welter of polemical litera- 
ture which must always present insoluble enigmas to the 
uninitiated—the initiated, all save Mr. Neatby, have been 
blind partisans !—and which in a few years will be scat- 
tered to the four winds. Just in time, the narrative of last 
century’s mystical nightmare has been set down, without 
extenuation or equivocation: a warning and an astonish- 
ment for all future religious idealists. 

The tragedy opened, not at Plymouth, but in Dublin, 
where sundry highly-educated and well-connected enthu- 
siasts began to revise their conventional Church of England 
beliefs by relentless reference to the Bible. Deliberately 
they blotted from their minds every reference to Church 
history subsequent to the Acts. Seventeen centuries were 
relegated to the limbo of an unholy apocrypha. Uncon- 
scious how much they themselves owed to university ex- 
perience, these new apostles discountenanced mental equip- 
ment in others. To them, the Scriptures were one and 
indivisible, inspired to the very dimensions of Solomon’s 
Temple. Every verse must have a meaning, and a meaning 
had to be made for every verse. A marvellous system of 
interpretation grew up, utterly unlike anything heard of 
before or since, always fantastic, yet often brilliantly sug- 
gestive. It is not too much to say that the Bible, both as 
translated and in the original, was known as_ never 
before since the days of the rabbis. Tragelles was the 
soundest, but he was only one of these searchers after “the 
truth.’ 

The firstfruits of the cult were the conviction that “ all 
who love the Lord Jesus” are one, whatever denomination 
they belong to, and that they should meet once a week to 
“break bread” together, like the disciples. So they 
gathered, rich and poor, in innumerable little companies, 
where the men were free, Quaker fashion, to speak as the 
Spirit moved them, though the women obeyed St. Paul and 
sat silent. Many of the early Brethren remained in com- 
munion with their former “ sects,” and their insistence upon 
“the claims of Scripture” still leaves its impress upon 
evangelicalism. But the idyll was soon clouded, for the 
Brethren, by dethroning certain cycles of facts, fell a prey 
to one dominant personality, J. N. Darby, an inquisitor- 
saint who, at the time, had his foot up n the neck of F. W. 
Newman. Darby turned the Brethren from their witness 
for positive charity to a wholly unnecessary witness against 
other people’s dogmatic errors. He proclaimed the cheer- 
ful doctrine that other Churches were “ in ruins,” that there 
fore the only Church was the new Church. By a word, he 
followed the Swedenborgians, reviving Rome’s exclusive 
claim on a backing of five years of tradition. 

Alas! it was soon found that “ errors” were not con- 
fined to people who were not Brethren. Indeed, any 
“ meeting” which ventured to question Darby’s erratic in- 
fallibility was at once rent by convulsions. The theory 
was this: “ Error” exists at A. Therefore no one from A 
must communicate at B, C, D, &c. If, by mistake, a 


member of A has communicated, say, at B, then all 
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members of B must be excommunicated, even though they 
may not know of the contamination. Such a sacramental con- 
ception meant that the grace was not only dependent upon 
a valid consecration of the elements, but on a mathematical 
series of events of which not one recipient had ever heard. 
I have myself been refused the communion because of a 
contfoversy of which I had no knowledge whatever, and I 
can believe the story of the isolated husband and wife in 
California, who took divergent views of a tract and there- 
upon excommunicated one another. 

This, however, is but Darby’s negation of Brethrenism, 
and Mr. Neatby’s mistake consists in dwelling too much 
on its consequences. Darby was a great man after Loyola’s 
own heart, but he was a cowardly bully who took advan- 
tage of the fact that his victims conscientiously objected to 
suing him for libel in the law courts. A liar to the back- 
bone, he blasted with his malicious insinuations the lives 
of men like George Muller, of Bristol, Lord Congleton (a 
Parnell), and Anthony Norris Groves. These men stood 
firm to the original conceptions. They, and thousands 
like them, lived quiet, secluded lives; taking no part in 
politics, and but little in organised philanthropy; yet 
sublimely indifferent to wealth or poverty, and utterly 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to “follow the gleam,” even to 
the ends of the earth. 

That the Brethren believed in prophecy is true. That 
they are children of prophecy, as Mr. Neatby says, is an 
exaggeration. It was not because they thought the end 
of the world imminent that they suffered downfall. If 
they lived in the future, it was merely because they had 
previously decided not to live in the past or the present. 
The “ secret rapture” theory hardly influenced numbers of 
the rank and file. I have had it explained to me I should 
not like to say how many times, but do not pretend to 
understand it even yet. Mr. Neatby, as a leader, imagines 
that the followers really cared about these obscurities. 
They may have been amazed and impressed, but what they 
learnt from their teachers was a simpler lesson, spiritual 
pride. That they exhibited to perfection. 

P. W. W. 





THE GROWTH OF A NATION. 


AMERICAN HisTORY TOLD BY WCONTEMPORARIES. Vol. III. 
National Expansion, 1783-1845. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Pp. xx., 608. London: Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. 


Tue able editor of this volume—tke third of a series con- 
taining carefully-selected extracts from State papers, 
Speeches, diaries, letters, and other sources of American 
history—states that besides being intended to furnish 
students in colleges and secondary schools with “ materials 
for collateral study and topical work,” it will also offer to 
the “gentle reader resources for his leisure hours.” In 
view of the profound ignorance of American constitutional 
history so frequently exhibited by statesmen, politicians, 
and journalists in this country, it might be well if a portion 
of their leisure time was occupied with the perusal of a 
book like this. Had Mr. Chamberlain, at the time of the 
Home Rule controversy, known as much about the constitu- 
tion of the United States as might be gleaned from this 
volume, he could hardly have spoken, as he then did, of the 
powers delegated by Congress to the States. He would have 
known that even Webster, the great champion of the 
authority of the Central Government, admits that it is “ re- 
stricted to the exercise of such powers as are granted, and 
all others are reserved to the States or to the people.” 
President Monroe’s message in 1823, and Clay’s Exposi- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine given in this volume, dispose 
of many of the absurd statements to be found in speeches 
and leading articles during the Venezuelan dispute. They 
show that the objects of the doctrine were the preservation 
of Republican institutions in the New World, threatened by 


the wish of the Holy Alliance to interfere in the conflict 
between Spain and her colonies, and the prevention of 
entanglement in European quarrels. It was not regarded 
as a principle of international law, as writers in this country 
asserted, but was simply a rule for the guidance of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. Nor was it an attempt to dictate to the 
other American Republics. It was an expression of sym- 
pathy with them in their struggle and a guarantee of their 
freedom from European aggression. 

In the light of the original documents in this volume 
we are enabled to follow, for a period of sixty-two years, 
the growth of the confederacy of colonies fringing the 
Atlantic into a powerful nation with a territory stretching 
away westward to the Rocky Mountains. 

From the reports of debates in the Convention, and 
ftom the essays published in the Federalist, we get a vivid 
idea of ‘the difficulties which had to be surmounted in 
framing a constitution. The divergence of interest and 
opinion was great, but the influence of conservative states- 
men like Hamilton, Jay, and Madison prevailed in the end, 
and to them the constitution owes the very conservative 
character it still rétains. One of the devices, however, for 
preventing the will of the people from finding direct ex- 
pression in the Government has been circumvented by 
political ingenuity. By the constitution it is provided that 
the President shall not be elected directly by the people, 
but by electors chosen by the people of the States, who, in 
their wisdom, shall select a fit and proper person to fill 
the Presidential chair. These electors are now pledged 
beforehand to vote for a certain candidate, and their 
meeting is, consequently, as purely formal as that of the 
chapter of an English cathedral who pray for divine guid- 
ance to select a bishop already indicated to them by the 
Premier. 

A glance at the map of North America in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century is sufficient to show its 
striking resemblance to a map of Africa to-day. In both 
we see the possessions of European Powers fringing the 
coast with undefined claims to a “Hinterland” in the 
interior. At the close of the war the United States suc- 
ceeded to the claims of England over a vast country, stretch- 
ing from the Alleghanies to the Mississipi, while France, 
holding Louisiana, claimed as her “ sphere of influence” all 
the country between that river and the Rocky Mountains, and 
Spain held the Floridas, Texas, and the Californian coast, 
and claimed all the country west of the Rocky Mountains. 
After the Union had been accomplished the country 
began to develop with great rapidity. Men swarmed over 
the mountains, and settled in the great basin of the Ohio, 
till that region was carved out into territories and the 
question of their admission as States into the Federal 
Union became urgent. It was just this expansion which 
forced to the front burning questions which had been 
adroitly evaded, or settled by compromise, by the Con- 
vention. The new territories were settled by hardy 
pioneers from the Northern States, and if admitted to the 
Union they would increase the influence of the North in 
Congress. Southern statesmen began to fear that attempts 
would be made to abolish slavery in the South. They 
looked about for means to counterbalance the power of the 
North, and, for a time, they found it in cessions of 
territory by France and Spegin in the South and 
South-West. In 1803, Napoleon, hard pressed for 
money in his conflict with England, agreed to sell 
Louisiana, with its vast claims, to the United States. 
Later on, the Floridas were purchased from Spain. New 
Southern States—Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana—formed a counterpoise to the free States 
carved out of the North-West Territory. In spite of munch 
opposition, Texas was annexed in 1845, and the South 
seemed secure of a predominance in Congress. But the 
contest over the admission of new States had forced the 
slavery question to the front in American _poli- 
tics. In his struggle to defend the “peculiar in- 
stitution,” the great Southern statesman, Calhoun, 
went far beyond the timid apologies which the 
leaders of the South in the eighteenth century had 
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offered. He boldly affirmed that “ slavery, so far from being 
an evil, is a good; a positive good”; insisted on the fact 
that Southern slaves were generally better fed and better 
housed than many of the so-called free labourers of the 
North, and of Europe, mercilessly exploited by their em- 
ployers, and, in defence of slavery, asserted the doctrine of 
State Rights in an extreme form, inconsistent with the 
maintenance of the Union. He declared in speeches of 
great power, delivered in the Senate, from which typical 
extracts are given in this volume, that the Central Govern- 


ment was merely the agent of the States, and though these 


had delegated certain powers to it, yet: 


“The delegated power in the agent is as much in the 
power of the principal as if it remained in the latter, and 
may, as between him and his agent, be controlled, or 
resuincd at pleasure. The sovereignty is in the 
people of the several States united in this Federal Union. 
It is not only in them, but in them unimpaired; not a par- 
ticle resides in the Government, not one particle in the 
American people collectively.” 


To this Webster replied that it was provided by the 
constitution adopted by the States that: 


“¢The constitution, and the laws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof, shall be the superior law of the 
land, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.’ But who shall decide 
this question of interference ? This the constitution 
itself decides also, by declaring ‘that the judicial power 
shall extend to all cases arising under the constitution and 
laws of the United States.’ These two provisions cover the 
whole ground. With these it is a constitution; 
without them it is a confederacy.” 


Whilst this controversy was proceeding in Congress 
the anti-slavery movement was gathering head in 
the North, aroused by the enthusiasm of W. L. Garrison, 
who issued the first number of the Ziberator on January 1, 
1831. In the leading article, given in this volume, Garrison 
demands immediate emancipation of the slaves. 


“T will be as harsh as truth,” he exclaims, ‘and as un- 
compromising as justice. I will not equivocate—I will not 
excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and J will be 
heard.” 


In such ways and in such a temper of mind the principles 
of slavery and freedom, of State rights and central control, 
were brought into direct and fierce opposition. The con- 
flict continued to grow in intensity till the issue of the 
Civil War decided, without appeal, that slavery should 
cease to exist, and that the United States was, in truth, a 
Bundesstaat and no mere Staatenbund. 

We get from this book a notion of the personality of 
General Jackson, perhaps the worse of American Presi- 
dents, and of the “spoils system,” that curse of American 
politics which has brought in its train Tammany, the Boss, 
and the fearful corruption of municipal and_ national 
politics. Yet in the period covered by this volume these 
evils were yet in their infancy. The native American 
population had not yet been swamped by the tide of 
European immigration. In the light of contemporary 
documents we study the manners and customs of a people 
full of youthful vigour and untamed democratic feeling. 
This truly democratic temper struck Professor Von Raumer 
when travelling in America in 1844: 


‘* As a procession was passing through the midst of a 
crowd, a gentleman called out, ‘Make way, we are the 
representatives of the people!’ ‘Make way yourself,’ was 
the reply, ‘we are the people themselves.’ This anecdote 
throws a flood of light on regions where many cannot see 
their way. Hence a French observer remarks, ‘I prefer the 
involuntary rudeness of plebeians to the insolent politeness 
of courtiers.’ ” 


Sydney Smith, in an article'in the Edinburgh Review, 
asked, with a sneer, “ Who reads an American book ?” and 
denied that America had done anything in any sphere to 
justify the self-confident tone of its people. He was pro- 
bably right about the America of 1820, but the stimulus 
of the great anti-slavery struggle developed American 


character, and gave rise to American literature. The Civil 
War called forth all there was of heroic in the national life, 
and to-day America stands forth as one of the two great 
Powers destined to most widely influence and dominate the 
world. 

The extracts in this volume are, for the most part, 
selected with great judgment and impartiality, and the book 
will be a welcome addition to our reference libraries. 


MauRICE ADAMS. 





A PROPHET WITHOUT HONOUR. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WoRKS OF FOURIER. 
Translated by Julia Franklin. London: 
schein. 1go1. 2s, 6d. 


By Charles Gide. 
Swan Sonnen- 


THERE is no more brilliant writer among living economists 
tnan Charles Gide, and we are delighted to have an English 
version of his introduction to and selections from Fourier. 
Tourier, as he says, is known to all by name, but his 
works are read by none. He has been caricatured with a tail, 
and the tail has an eye at the end of it. ‘The phalanstére, 
papillonne, cabaiiste, l’attraction passionelle, of his quaint 
vocabulary are sometimes referred to; and he is generally 
dismissed as a Socialist of the worst, that is of the Com- 
munist, type, and a madman. Yet so inspired was his mad- 
ness, so shrewd his Socialism that Gide does not hesitate 
to praise Fourier as one who “has indicated a greater 
number of practical reforms which are capable of realisation 
—some of them are indeed already realised—than may be 
met with in the works of any Socialist or indeed of any 
economist whatsoever.” 

The truth is that Fourier repels us by the extravagance 
of his details. He had all the qualities of a prophet except 
vagueness. Gide shows very cleverly how much Fourier has 
lost by his passion for precision. Thus, if, writing before 
the advent of railways he had confined himself to stating 
that a man would in a single day be able to start from Mar- 
seilles, breakfast in Lyons, and dine in Paris, his prevision 
would have been considered most remarkable; but since 
he adds that the journey will be accomplished upon the 
back of a supple and elastic porter, who will be the “ anti- 
lion,” we roar with laughter. Or again, if he had said 
simply that people would some day be able to communicate 
instantaneously with each other from one end of the world 
to the other, Fourier would have been credited with a rare 
degree of intellectual foresight ; but as he thought best to 
descend to the particular: “ A certain vessel leaving London 
arrives in China to-day ; to-morrow the planet Mars having 
been advised of the arrivals and movements of ships by the 
astronomers of Asia, will transmit the list to the astronomers 
of London.” We again roar with laughter, and forget that 
he has arrived by the fantastic machinery of the imagina- 
tion at the same results as the telegraph and the telephone. 
It is indeed, as Gide observes, in his charming way, “ a queer 
customer who guides you with so sure a hand along the 
corridors of his phalanstery.” 

It would be easy to show from the selections in this 
little volume that Fourier was a shrewd critic of the present 
as well as a diviner of the future. Born in 1772, he lived 
to see the growth of capitalist finance, and wrote thus of its 
political effects : 


‘The servitude of Governments goes on increasing, and 
the ascendancy of stock-jobbers has reached such a point 
that the gambling of the Exchange has become the guide of 
opinion. Do the public funds fall, the common people look 
upon it as an irrefutable thermometer, and every pigmy 
draws the conclusion that the Ministry is acting amiss. This 
decline is frequently a result of the intrigues of jobbers 
more powerful than the Ministers. What Ministry can 


wrestle with coalitions of stock-jobbers, among whom we 
see a single individual making 80 millions in one year for 
As soon as a cabal can set this spring of political 


himself ? 
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disturbance in motion, opinion in concert throws dis- 
credit upon the doings of the Cabinet. No more is required to 
lead to the unseasonable downfall of a Ministry, and often 
the fate of the Empire is compromised by the intrigues of 
the jobbers of the Exchange.” 


Perhaps it may be thought that even in the above 
passage there is more of the art of political divination than 
oi political criticism Fourier then goes on to show with 
true prophetic and reforming zeal what have proved to be 
the two chief economic dangers of modern civilisation— 
from one of which even a free trade community is no wise 
exempt : 


“This state of things ought to fasten the attention of 
science; it is clear that civilisation has assumed a new 
aspect, that monopoly and stock-jobbing, which are two 
commercial characteristics, have overthrown the old order. 
Is this a cause for triumph or alarm? What issue does 
this monstrous irruption of the mercantile power, whose 
encroachments go on increasing, presage ?” 


Little has been said in this review, but enough, we hope, 
to direct the attention of thoughtful people to an almost 
novel and strangely fascinating subject. 





PHILLIMORE’S PROPERTIUS. 


SEXTI PROPERTI CARMINA: Recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica jnstruxit. Joannes S. VPhillimore, Litterarum 
Graecarum apud Glasguenses Professor. Oxonii e Typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano. 


AMONG the considerable list of classical texts now editing 
at the Clarendon Press few, we think, should attract more 
attention than this. Professor Phillimore had in the 
Codices of Propertius a problem of the kind which Cobet 
delighted to deal with, and he has dealt with it in the very 
spirit of Cobet. There is one MS. of Propertius which in 
age (twelfth century) and in general integrity of text is fa: 
beyond the others ; this is the so-called Neapolitanus (N). 
Among the other MSS. Bihrens selected four as superior 
to the rest: the Vossianus (A), Florentinus (I), Daven- 
triensis (D), Otto>donianus (V), to which Professor Postgate 
has lately added a MS. at Holkham, written in 1421 (L). 
Only one (A) of these five can claim to be earlier than the 
fifteenth century. Bihrens, as is weli known, held a view, 
now seen to be impossible, that N was not of the twelfth 
but fifteenth century, and was misled by his view into 
believing that many of its most indubitable readings were 
to be rejected as corrections of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries. The increased knowledge of palaeography which 
we now possess makes this impossible ; all the latest critics of 
Propertius acknowledge the supremacy of N, and Professor 
Phillimore, as Palmer before him, has made it the ultimate 
standard of his constitution of the text. He admits, how- 
ever, as deserving consideration after N, the other five 
MSS., and occasionally cites the readings of even less known 
codices. 

So far as I know, this is the first Oxford edition of 
Propertius’ Elegies in which N has been consistently 
accepted as the standard. The fact gives it a peculiar im- 
portance, because there are not a few passages in which N 
has readings which are prima facie doubtful, or even wrong, 
as in the well-known Crux, II., 30, 19, Non amen immer ito 
(N), where the cther MSS. give Nunc tu dura paras. 
Professor Phillimore writes : Nox ¢amen immerito | and makes 
the following infinitives, e—jpeterc—spargere—ferre, ex- 
clamatory. I have tried to think this possible, and confess to 
remaining incredulous. The poet could hardly have written, 
I believe, so unintelligibly. It does not follow that D V F L 
are right, or nearly so. Possibly N has rightly conserved 
Non tamen immerito; but the words which follow did not 
originally complete the line ; in other words, a lacuna may 


be the nearest approach to an explanation. It is noticeable 
that the words Non tamen immerito recur in IIIL., 19, 27; 
Non tamen immerito Minos sedet arbiter orci; but whether 
this has any bearing on II., 30, 19, is more than doubtful. 
Meanwhile, Professor Phillimore’s undaunted acceptance 
of N’s reading here is critically of value, as asserting N’s 
paramount importance, even where it plunges the critic in 
difficulties. Another passage of the same kind is II., 29, 41: 
Sic ego tam sancti custode reludor amoris, where N is 
reproduced, but without explanation. 

Such cases are, after all, not numerous ; on the whole, 
Professor Phillimore’s volume must, we think, claim 
repeated study, as one of the very best illustrations of the 
Cobetian principle, that where a particular MS. palpably 
excels the rest, it must remain the ultimate standard, even 
at the price of occasional difficulties. 

Among the Professor’s own corrections may be 
signalised the following: II., 32, 5, Cur autem for curua té 
of N, cur uatem of most MSS. ; 61, Quod si tu Graias tuque 
is imitata Latinas for es imitata, vainly defended by 
Rothstein ; I1., 34, 53, Mec si post stygias aliquid restabitur 
undas for restabit erumpnas of L F, restabit (followed 
by a blank) of N ; the meaning of res/abitur, however, is not 
clear; it is, of course impersonal, as (perhaps) in 
Liv. xxxiv. 15, gua minima ui restatur. At one time I 
thought the right reading might be aligui Cres arbiter 
(arbiter Jacob). Sen. H.O., 1538, Acacongue inter 
geminosque Cretas; Statius T. V. 530, has Goriynius 
arbiter of Minos. IL., 34, 83, Mec minor his animi est for 
his animis, a very good emendation, with strong marks of 
verisimilitude, and avoiding the difficulties of Munro’s 
interpretation ; II1., 8, 19, Non est certa fides, quae non in 
iurgia vertat, where N has iniurgia, most MSS. give iniuria, 
all alike guam. WVahlen’s quam non in iurgia vertas retains 
the accusative, but the second person, here used in a general 
sense, is not much in Propertius’ style. 

Occasionally I own to disappointment, ¢.g., in the 
well-known passage II., 3, 21, 22, Et sua cum antiquae 
commiltit scripta Corinnac, Carmina quae quiuis, non 
futat aqua suis. So MSS. generally, including N; but 
who can believe that this was what the poet wrote ? The 
old correction, Carminague Erinnes, is supported by the 
second hand of V and by Urbinas 641, both giving guae 
lyrines. It is to be hoped that Professor Phillimore will 
take some opportunity of setting forth his views of this and 
similar passages more at length ; if, indeed, he can find the 
leisure, the want of which makes the work of so many 

‘holars incomplete. 

But the most important duty of a reviewer still remains, 
to mention those passages where a wrong reading obtained 
from inferior MSS. has long prevailed, and is now ousted 
on the superior authority of N and the other MSS., which 
come into competition with it. IIL, 6, 9, sic ut eam 
incomptis uidisti flere capillis for the old reading, Sicine 
cam; IL1., 6, 21, 22 Phillimore accepts Palmer’s correction 
of N. et gualem nolo dicere habere domo against Acqualeni 
wulla dizer: habere domo; but in 41 why Gid not N’s Quod 
vist ct tanto felix concerdia bello \ead our editor to Quod 
iihi si cx tanto rather than to accepting the inferior reading 
of F L D V, Quod mihi si tanto? The preposition is a 
great improvement. III., 7, 25, Reddite cor pus humo, posita 
est in gurgite uita is restored for positaque ; in 29 the un- 
metrical Zte rates curvae of MSS. might, we think, have given 
way to Professor Lendrum’s curuate; 49, Chio of MSS. is 
brought back, /yio retires ; II., 9, 12, Propositum fluuiis in 
Simoenta uadis, Ill., 11, 51, Fugisti tamen in timidi uada 
fiumina Nili support each other, and are each retained un- 
changed. Mel. II., 81, Atax exiguus uadusque 
proves that wadus could be an adjective, although this is 
not certain for Prop. II., 9, 12. But who will not be 
grateful to the Oxford editor for banishing in the former 
passage fulvis or flauis, in the latter waga? Even in 
TIT., £3, 39. Corniger atgue det vacuam pastoris in aulam, 
Dux arics saturas ipse reduxit aves, where dei follows deas 
in 38, precedes digue deacque in 41, and has very little 
meaning, the new edition has not admitted any conjecture, 
rightly, it would seer. since several have rival claims. 
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‘These may serve as a specimen of the religious care 
with which Professor Phillimore has executed his task. The 
task, as is well known, is no light one, particularly in B. II., 
where the tradition of the poet’s text seems to be most 
desperate. But in such proportion as it is so, English 
scholars will have the more reason to be grateful for so 
very close a return to the uncorrupted tradition of the 
MSS. as at present known. 


Rosinson ELLIs. 





FOOD AND FANCY. 


A LA Move Cookery. By Mrs. de Salis. 


London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


5s. net. 


In the days of our grandmothers a cookery book was a 
plain statement of naked truths about soup, fish, and the 
best way of boiling mutton; it was devoid of fancy or 
poetry, and only a housekeeper could derive pleasure from 
its perusal. 

To-day all is changed. The modern cookery book 
satisfies alike the eye, the intellect, the appetite. Mrs. de 
Salis’s 4 la mode cookery is one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of the kind. Each chapter is headed by a quotation 
or verse of poetry from the best authors. There are twenty- 
four plates, which delight us by their beauty of design and 
richness of colouring. The most lethargic cook would be 
stirred to enthusiasm by the picture of “Melange a 
Empire” a jelly in the form of a crown on a cushion with 
yellow jelly lions at the corner. There is a wild beauty 
about “Salmon en féte,” which must appeal to every true 
artist. The realism of “Jugged hare a la surprise,” is 
strong but unpleasing, and serves to emphasise the quiet 
poetry of “ ocean flowers” and “ Chicken a la Tombeau.” 

A wealth ot fancy is displayed in all the plates. Much 
pleasure may be derived from their contemplation, some 
pain. A vague yearning arises for the old Arcadian days 
when a Finnan haddock was a Finnan haddock and did not 
masquerade as “ Canapé a la Brighton.” A deeper sadness 
is stirred by the thought of the infinite labour, care, and 
expense, necessary for the production of these dishes. Their 
existence, like the dragonfly’s, is so brief, so beautiful ; they 
flash upon the table to gratify the eye for five short minutes, 
the appetite for two, then pass away and leave but a haunt- 
ing memory behind. 

It is a relief to turn from the pomp and glitter of the 
coloured plates to the pleasant, homely, representations of 
kitchen utensils. Many who before felt apprehension or 
repulsion at the mention of a “ Tournebroche 4 la fumée,” 
will find their distrust allayed by the sight of it in its quiet 
simplicity. 

In harmony with the cheery helpfulness of these 
illustrations is the chapter on household hints with its 
various advice and instruction. The section concerning 
waiting at table is especially useful, giving full information 
as to the management of a dinner party ; the wines, courses, 
and decorations. 

The chapter on invalid cookery includes many light 
and dainty dishes which are sure to be welcomed in the 
sick room. The practical hints are invaluable, but the 


book deals chiefly with the ornamental side of cookery. 


Mrs. de Salis’s works are so well known that her name is 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the present volume. 
It is unnecessary to remark on the merit of the individual 
recipes. They comprise every variety of soup, sweet, and 
savoury presented in original and attractive forms. If any 
fault is to be found it is that they err on the side of over 
elaboration. 

This is not a book for the very young housekeeper, but 
those who have passed their first dinner party, and are 
pressing towards a higher goal will find it a helpful and 


stimulating guide to strengthen their faltering steps, and 
point out the way towards an ultimate perfection. 


M. I. 





HEAD-HUNTERS: BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. 


HEAD-HuNTERS: BLACK, WHITE, AND Brown. By Alfred C. 
Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. London: Methuen and Co. 15s. 


In 1888, Dr. Haddon of Christ’s, who was then Professor of 
Zoology at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, went to 
Torres Straits to study the coral reefs and marine zoology 
of the district. Having started with tre idea that he would 
not make any special observations of an ethnological kind 
on account of the fact that a great deal of information 
about the natives of the Torres Straits islands had been 
already laid before the scientific public, Dr. Haddon soon 
found that there was much more work of collection of 
native folk-lore to be done than he had imagined, and that 
he could not restrain himself from taking an active part in 
the matter. On returning to England, Dr. Haddon was 
easily induced to write out his very valuable observations, 
and we may perhaps date his career as an anthropologist 
from the occasion of this judicious advice from friends to 
whom the science of anthropology owes a passing smile 
of approval. Good seed, sown in good ground, grows apace, 
and it was not long afterwards that Dr. Haddon resolved to 
devote his services to an expedition having for its chief 
object the gaining of sufficient information about the Torres 
Straits islanders to form the groundwork of a monograph 
upon them. This projected expedition, being fortunate 
enough to attract the attention of many prominent Cam- 
bridge men, became a reality, was mainly endowed from 
University sources, and started in March, 1898. Space 
cannot be found here to mention all tnose who helped to 
organise or carry out the great plan. It must suffice to 
mention Dr. Rivers of St. John’s, Dr. Myers of Caius, Mr. 
McDougall of St. John’s, Mr. Sidney Ray the (Melanesian 
and Papuan) linguist, Mr. Anthony Wilkin the amateur 
photographer of the expedition, and Mr. C. G. Seligmann 
its pharmacological and botanical expert. Of this magni- 
ficently staffed and arranged expedition, Head-Hunters 
is the general, “ popular” notebook and record. As such it 
will be welcomed by every subscriber to Mudie’s who is 
tired of reading books of travel written by persons who 
ought to be repairing the defects of their education at home 
instead of airing them abroad. 

In revisiting Thursday Island, Dr. Haddon was struck 
by the great change in the population—that preponderance 
of the Japanese element which annoys most of the Euro- 
peans and Colonials. 


“It appeared to me that the bed-rock of discontent was 
in the fact that the Japanese beat the white men at their 
own game, mainly because they live at a lower rate than do 
the white men. A good proportion of the pearl-shelling 
industry is now carried on by the Japanese, who further 
play into each other’s hands as far as possible. A good 
example of their enterprise is shown by the fact that they 
have now cut out the white boat-builders. A few years ago, 
I was informed, some Japanese took to boat-building, and 
built their first boats from printed directions in some Eng- 
lish manual. Their first craft were rather clumsy, but they 
discovered their mistakes, and now they turn out very satis- 
factory sailing-boats. It is impossible not to feel respect for 
men who combine brains with diligence and who command 
success by frugality and combination.” 


As will be seen from this extract, Dr. Haddon’s book 
is hardly a model of English style, but that is not a point 
which will trouble the majority of the readers of an equally 
instructive and entertaining volume. Those of us who 


have felt the fascination of ~ study of coral islands must 
particul:rly enjoy the general chapter upon the Murray 
Islands, with its excellent bird’s-eye-views of Mer, Wales 
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and Dauar, showing the fringing reefs. ‘The Murray 
Islanders have often been accused of laziness and ingrati- 
tude to missionaries, but Dr. Haddon is too wise to judge 
them harshly. As he very shrewdly observes : 


- «+ + + it is not beyond the savage mind for the 
argument thus to present itself. I did not ask the white 
man to come here. I don’t particularly want him. I cer- 
tainly don’t want him to interfere with my customs. He 
comes here to please himself. If he gives me medicines and 
presents, that is his look-out, that is his fashion. I will 
take all I can get. I will give as little as I can. If he goes 
away I don’t care.” 


Many of the experiments made by Dr. Rivers in order 
to test the mental and physical standards of the Murray 
Islanders, make pleasantly anecdotical reading. The 
children shone in the mirror-writing competitions. (Mirror- 
writing is that reversed form of writing which looks like 
ordinary writing in the mirror to which you hold it.) All 
those children tested by Dr. Rivers were able to write 
readily in this fashion, and some of them, when asked to 
write with the ieft hand, spontaneously wrote mirror-writing. 
The italics are ours. ‘The fact is well worth the trouble of 
close attention by those who du not at once see its full 
significance. 

The chapter upon “The Malu Ceremonies” does not 
lend itself to quotation in a review, but there is no part of 
Dr. Haddon’s book which contains more curious masses of 
detailed observations. The author seems to have been 
just in time to gather up the fragments of ancient tradition, 
and even of actual experience, that fell from the tables of 
the older men. He had the opportunity of seeing the 
ceremonies in their present form, and his descriptions of 
the personifications of birds are particularly interesting. 
The Torres Straits pigeon seems to have been “ given” with 
dramatic touches of reality. It is a pity that Aristophanes 
was not among the spectators! With regard to the more 
sacred initiation ceremonies of the different islands, Dr. 
Haddon says: 


“It is difficult for us to realise the awe and reverence 
that was felt by these people for these sacred ceremonies, 
and it must be admitted that this intense feeling, combined 
as it was with reticence and discipline, had a strong educa- 
tive effect on the people. For this reason, if for no other, 
these ceremonies are worthy of a very careful study. What- 
ever tends to take a man out of himself and to weld him into 
a solidarity, limited though that may be, is an upward step 
in the slow and laborious evolution of man, and deserves 
our sympathetic respect.” 


‘The man wao approaches savage life in this spirit will 
see a multitude of things worth seeing, and Dr. Haddon 
is no exception to this rule. He must have been a godsend 
to the village gossips in all the islands he visited, and we 
are not surprised to read of his paying calls of condolence 
to individual Murray Islanders, for all the world as if he 
were an Isle of Wight vicar’s son, and they were his father’s 
parishioners. Dr. Haddon wanted skulls at one time, and 
skulls were forthcoming promptly. 


“‘ Next day he brought me a basket of skulls, and he could 
tell me the names of some of them, too! As he handed out 
one skull and mentioned a man’s name, I noticed that the 
nursemaid of the missionary’s wife, who was standing by, 
looked rather queer; but as it was none of my business, I 
took no notice. Later I found that the skull in question 
[had] belonged to the girl’s uncle! I do not believe she 
objected to my having the skull, but that the other man 
should have the sixpence—the money had gone out of the 
family.” 


One of the most valuable sections of Head-Hunters 
is that which contains the account of a visit to Sarawak. 
In the course of Dr. Haddon’s narrative he gives vent to 
facts and sentiments which should appeal with particular 
force to all habitual readers of The Speaker. 


“When Rajah Sir James Brooke. first took over Sarawak 
ft was with the intention of administering the country for 
the benefit of the natives rather than for personal aggran- 
disement, and ever since this has been the central idea of 
the Government. It has often been objected to the rule of 
the late antl of the present Rajah that they have not éndeav. 


oured to ‘open up’ the country, and have thrown obstacles 
in the way of those who desired to develop ‘it. — 
Neither for the Civil List, nor for official salaries, nor even 
for administrative purposes and public works, have the 
natives been exploited or the soil alienated. +e 
There would be a grave danger to the natives if Sarawak 
was ‘opened up” according to the desires of certain finan- 
ciers or corporations whose sole idea is to make money. 
The ‘development’ of a country does not necessarily mean 
the welfare of the original inhabitants; too often it spells 
their ruin or extermination. The hustling white man wants 
to make as much money as he can within the shortest pos- 
sible time; but rapid exploitation is not development, and 
in many tropical countries it has meant that if the aborigines 
will not work as hard for the foreigner as the latter desires, 
their place must be taken by coolies from elsewhere.” 


This is sound doctrine, and the more university men 
travel sufficiently to learn it, the better for England. All 
that remains to be said here of Dr. Haddon’s most readable 
book consists of praise of the illustrations (alas! that 
Mr. Anthony Wilkin has not lived to see them) and grati- 
tude for the noble index—twenty columns of small, but 
clear print. ‘This latter feature should ensure a copy of 
Head-Hunters finding its way into the library of every 
lover of brilliant “travels” who reads this attempt to do 
justice to a humane and urbane book. 


S. 





CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. By Hubert C. 
Cathedral Series. 1s. 6d. 


Colette. Bell's 


Ir is impossible to give this little book the same praise 
which was due to the admirable, though less technical, work 
on Amiens in a similar series, a work which we had the 
pleasure of reviewing a few weeks ago. Not that Mr. 
Colette’s work on Chichester is not painstaking and just. 
It is both. It is even abundantly learned. The author is 
admirably fitted to write a thorough and detailed descrip- 
tion of a fabric with whose every stone he possesses an 
intimate acquaintance, but for a popular handbook and 
guide something more is needed. We might quote in con- 
nection with the book the famous epigram: “I had not 
time to be short.” ‘To be short, to compress one’s matter 
and yet illuminate the reader, is the most difficult of arts, 
and yet the most necessary to such a book as that with which 
we are dealing. ‘lhe very wealth of the writer’s architectural 
knowledge (and, we repeat, it is remarkable), the very 
thoroughness of his research, and the very conscientious- 
ness of his record makes it “ difficult to see the worl for 
the trees.” ‘There is also here and there a lack of com- 
vrchensiveness. 

He is speaking of one of the great European build- 
ings, but he does not let his readers “see Europe.” To 
tell us on p. g that: “ ‘The windows inserted in the twelfth 
century were small in comparison with some of those in- 
serted at various times afterwards,” is not fair to the 
gigantic revolution that affected architecture after the 
Second Crusade. On page 1o we hear that transepts were 
introduced, doubtless from some practical necessity—and 
that the cruciform shape was afterwards made symbolic. 
Yet the Church of Childebert in Paris in the fifth and sixth 
centuries was cruciform, and its shape was directly de- 
scribed as symbolic by Fortunatus. One might (it would 
perhaps have been too much to ask), but one might have 
expected a parallel between the first fire of Chichester 
Cathedral and the nearly contemporary fire in the Apse of 
Notre Dame. The effects of each were strikingly similar 
—they each ultimately introduced the pointed arch. The 
illustrations are well chdsen—especially the ceiling 
decorations on pp. 33 and 92, curious and very little known ; 
and it would be ungrateful in the present writer were he 
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not to mention one of the glories of his county, which the 
author has had very carefully reproduced and printed— 
namely, the bas-reliefs on page 105. That barbaric 
Raising of Lazarus is an Act of Faith. To certain ideas 
and certain idioms a particular exception might be made. 
To speak (as on p. 47) of medizval luxuriance as carving 
things, “ some so sacred and some so profane,” would seem 
(to some) a total misconception of the Middle Ages and of 
our own inheritance. To speak of the fall of the spire in 1861 
as an event “ which so admirably has been related by Pro- 
fessor Willis,” might seem to others an unusual idiom. But 
these are trifles. The book is very solid, and the work 
conscientious to a degree. Our only regret is that our 
author, suited to a larger frame, has been compelled to 
restrict his learning within such narrow limits. 





THE COMPLETE WAGNERIAN. 

Lire or RicHARD WAGNER: being an authorised English ver- 
sion by Wm. Ashton Ellis of C. Il’. Glasenapp’s “ das Leben 
Richard Wagner's.” Vol. 2. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co., Limited. 1902. 16s. net. 


‘THE second volume of the monumentally patient Glasenapp, 
or at least as much of it as Mr. Ellis has managed to get 
into 376 pages, gives us the six years (1843-1849) during 
which Wagner was Second Royal Kapellmeister at Dresden, 
and ends with his flight after the May rising. It is terribly 
dull. There is only one joke in the whole book—the 
description of Mendelssohn and Schumann writing to each 
other about Wagner “ something in the style of two elderly 
spinsters aghast at the terrible carryings-on of Mrs. X. and 
the Captain” (p. 115)—and perhaps that is due to Mr. 
Ellis. All the rest is as solemn as can be. There are scores 
and scores of pages devoted to the Titanic struggles of the 
incomparabie Master against a few provincial newspapers ; 
everything is given—dates, extracts, names of known or 
reputed authors—things pardonable, things partly just, 
things merely scurrilous; and not the fiftieth part of it is 
of the remotest interest to anyone in the world—except 
Wagnerians. 

Herr Glasenapp describes himself by inference as a 
“historian with a passion for tangible data” (p. 251); 
unless, indeed, it is Mr. Ellis who says so, as his initials 
suddenly appear in the text three lines lower down; any- 
how, the data are the tangiblest data that the heart of man 
could desire. Herr Glasenapp should write a History of 
the Press. The subject would give his talents full scope ; 
and one would know what to expect. In this volume there 
are not a dozen passages which give one the faintest idea 
what kind of a man Wagner really was. It is not a 
biography at all. The furthest that the author goes towards 
giving one a picture of his divinity is to describe this or 
that trivial action or saying as “ characteristic,” thus : 


*“a characteristic touch of humour : ‘If we all are 
sitting here again three hundred years to come, may we be 
able to speak of that future past with just as honourable 
a pride as we are happy enough to feel to-day in that now 
flown!’” (p. 260). 


It is astonishing that anyone could have written so 
much about a presumably remarkable man and have said 
so little of him. 

Perhaps it was some obscure sense of this deficiency 
which led Herr Glasenapp to insert in this volume—posi- 
tively !—an imaginary “ interview” with his hero, extending 
over two and a half pages. The passage is truly wonder- 
ful. A moment before we were being told about the com- 
position of Lohengrin : then, without a word of warning : 

“Tt is time to seek a private interview. We enter a 


modest but decently-appointed room, the prominent feature 
of which is a wéll-stocked library ”- 


and so on (p. 195). “ The composer hurries in, with short, 

quick steps, too gently-bred to keep us waiting 

une of those cosy dressing-gowns of Minna’s manufacture 
a pinch of snuff my little change of 

quarters” ; and further down: 


“We have heard something of the mode in which you 
propose to extend your application of the Leitmotiv prin- 
ciple, in connection with the various moods and characters. 
May we venture to ask how you are dealing with melody 
proper ?” 


This is how Herr Glasenapp’s imagination frisks and 
capers when he allows himself to forget that he is a his- 
turian with a passion for tangible data. 

But I suppose the biographer of Wagner ought to be 
a person with no sense of humour. Wagner himself had 
little enough in all conscience. This volume is studdel 
with quotations from the Prose Works, and they seem «x- 
pressly designed to give one the poorest possible opinion of 
his intellect. When he is not describing his own tempestuous 
feelings, his “ fits of sobs and moaning” over the score of 
the Ninth Symphony, or “the double revolt, artistic alike 
aud hinnan,” which “ inevitably expressed itself as a yearn- 
ing for appeasement in . . . pure, chaste, virginal, 
unseizable, and unapproachable love,” and led him (Heaven 
knows how) to the composition of Z’annhduser ; when he 
can escape from his omnipresent self, he flies to thoughts 
like this : 

“It is a property of the poet to be riper in his inner 


intuition of the essence of the world than in abstractedly 
conscious perception.” 


or this: 


* 2s a emérged from the civilisation of the 
Roman world, so Music emerges from the chaos of modern 
civilisation.” 


Fiom this point of view Herr Glasenapp is wholty in 
sympathy with his subject. At the end of 1848 the pro- 
duction of Zohengrin was countermanded by the authorities 
on account of the composer’s revolutionary tendencies. The 
following astonishing passage is Wagr-er’s own description 
of the way in which this catastrophe affected him : 


** Just as with my Siegfried the force of my yearning 
had borne me to the fount of the Eternal Human: so now, 
when I found that yearning altogether unappeasable in 
modern Life, and could but recognise afresh that the sole 
redemption lay in flight from out this life, in casting off its 
claims upon me by self-destruction, did I come to the fount of 
every modern rendering of such a situation—to Jesus of 
Nazareth the man.” (p. 286.) 


Hence, the sketch for a drama to be called /esus of 
Nazareth, a fragment about the merits of which the worthy 
Herr Glasenapp is in no doubt at all: 


‘“‘ Though the whole sketch occupies barely twelve pages, 
the story of the Redeemer’s life on earth was never told in 
words so exhaustive of its highest message, so luminous in 
their painting of its movement.” (p. 290.) 


After this anything would be an anticlimax; but Herr 
Glasenapp’s own particular anticlimax is a sheer master- 
piece : 
“The ‘sad and solitary position as artist-man,’ which had 
drawn him to the lonely Man of Sorrows, was changed as by 


magic through the discovery that in Liszt he had won alike 
a friend and an apostle.” (p. 295.) 


Is not this Aristophanic ? Agitated music: motive of 
the malicious journalist (brass) ; motive of official stupidity 
(celli and double-basses, from the last movement of the 
Choral Symphony) ; motive of the Cross (oboes). Tutti fff. 
Silence. ‘lhe Abbé Liszt descends from the clouds, accom- 


panied by countesses, duchesses, and princesses ; arpeggios 
pp. on the violins, and effects of blue and red_ lights. 
Herr Glasenapp discovered in the rear in a posture of 
humility. . . 

In point of fact, the whole volume is calculated to make 
Wagner look ridiculous—the absurd importance given to 
newspaper criticisms, the absurd emphasis laid om “the 
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Master’s ” most ordinary words and actions, the exaggerated 
villainy of his enemies at Court, his own childlike sim- 
plicity and innocence. Herr Glasenapp is quite astonished 
that the Government could have been so black-hearted as 
to drive his hero into exile because of his innocent dabblings 
in revolution : 

‘““We cannot possibly imagine the author of Die Feen 


and Parsijal putting his hand to a weapon of offence or 
destruction.” (p. 357.) 


Unfortunately not; but he made speeches and wrote 
articles instead. 

Nothing gives one a greater respect for Wagner than 
the thought that Mr. Ellis’s enthusiasm was strong enough to 
induce him to translate this prodigious book—and to trans- 
late it in excellent English, too (for a translation), and 
correct and rewrite and amplify it, and add to it learned 
appendices, and see it through the press with scarcely a 
single misprint. It is wonderful. And all the while the 
book is as empty as it well could be—so empty that one may 
be pardoned for ending with a digression. 

Wagnerians—Mr. Ernest Newman, for example—com- 
mit one or two fallacies in their traditional refutation of 
the un-Wagnerians. Because contemporary criticisms of 
the operas often expressed nothing more than the mingled 
irritation and terror with which limited intellects always 
receive what is unfamiliar, it does not necessarily follow 
that Wagner is a great man, and that anyone who fails to 
appreciate him nowadays is an imbecile. And even con- 
temporary opinion was not utterly and hopelessly wrong. 
Wagnerians pretend that when the critics called “the 
music of the future” formless they merely meant that it was 
not arranged in the traditional way, and that therefore they 
could not or would not understand it. But form in music 
is something far more vital than mere structure or pattern, 
the visible order of the composition, so to call it; it is 
something not seen but felt, dynamic, not geometrical 
—the nervous incommunicable rhythm by virtue of 
which the whole work starts into being and _ is 
borne along from the first bar to the last. The 
life of a piece of music, what makes it musical, is its 
rhythm ; not the rhythm of any phrase or passage, but the 
single elemental rhythm of the whole. The un-Wagnerian 
or anti-Wagnerian is not a dull pedant who cannot under- 
stand the greatest music unless it is arranged in the 
traditional pattern. He is prepared to understand any 
music on earth as long as it is alive. But Wagner’s most 
characteristic music is not alive; it does not exist by and 
for itself ; it has no laws or reason of its own: it borrows a 
fictitious rhythm from the feelings of people in a play—as 
if one were to write ten thousand lines of poetry, each 
beautiful in itself, but only connected together by the fact 
that their first letters made up the words of a story, and that 
the course of the story determined the colour of each line. 
It is beautiful dead music ; or living, if it lives at all, with a 
strange unhealthy life-after-death, of which the ove 
thing that any man can declare with certainty is that it acts 
most terribly on the nerves. 

nm F. C. 





THE NEW POWER. 


Japan, our New Atty. By Alfred Stead. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net. 


Tus study of the Japanese people comes at a time when 
information about our new allies has been changing hands 
at a great rate, and when every follower of public affairs 
has made it his business to acquire facts on the subject. 
But Mr. Alfred Stead’s book is full of fresh matter. Not 
only has he lived some time in Japan, but he has placed 
himself in unusually intimate relations with the leading men 
of the country. He has pictures for us as well as figures ; 


and from pictures there is much more truth to be learned 
than from any array of statistics. For example, this of the 
Japanese soldiery : 


‘“ They never seem to be noisy or intoxicated even on the 
most festive and demoralising occasions. . . . It is 
much more customary to see the Japanese soldiers sitting 
talking to acquaintances and drinking tea at the side of the 
street, or else looking over books in the book-stores. ° 
They may be seen in numbers in the streets walking along 
decorously, with happy, smiling faces, frequently two and 
two, holding each other’s hands like little children.” 


There is another interesting fact that we learn from 
Mr. Stead. On the “great festival days” (nearly all 
of which are connected with the worship of the Im- 
perial Ancestors), “children go to the schools, and as- 
semble before the portraits of the Emperor and Empress, 
and His Majesty’s famous speech on education is read and 
explained to them by the schoolmasters.” Mr. Stead’s 
chapter on the Labour movement in Japan is most illumi- 
nating, and so is that on “Some Leading Men of Japan.” 

Naturally Mr. Stead has much to say about the 
Japanese Alliance. It has been an accomplished fact for 
some time; but the British public has no idea what it 
means. A few persons claim to speak with authority on 
this and all other matters connected with the “ Extreme 
East,” as the Treaty calls it; and they disagree about it. 
Some prophets see our country already dragged into the 
great war of the world’s history by the active and ambitious 
Japanese. Others find in this bond with the wise and cir- 
cumspect Japanese the one possible guarantee against such 
a conflagration. Some congratulate Lord Lansdowne on 
having snatched a partner so desirable from the arms of 
Germany or Russia. Others wonder that the Marquis Ito 
has persuaded a European Power to stoop to an alliance 
with his country. The Foreign Secretary, in his letter to 
Sir Claude Macdonald on the Treaty, which has been the 
official explanation of it in this country, conveys the im- 
pression that the notion to “swear an eternal friendship ” 
occurred to each of the High Contracting Parties at the 
same instant of time. He certainly does not tell us, as Mr. 
Alfred Stead tells us in this book, that both the Russian 
and German Governments were sounded by Marquis 
Ito as well as the British; and furthermore, that 
owing to the sluggishness of our Ministers the suggested 
Treaty very nearly came to nothing. Mr. Stead, who 
appears to enjoy the confidence of the Marquis and all 
other Japanese statesmen to an enviable extent, gives us 
pretty clearly to understand that if Japan had not urged 
the Treaty upon the Foreign Office, and kept on urging it, 
we should still be tasting the splendour of isolation. ‘This 
is what anyone might have supposed, save those few who 
believe that the foreign policy of this country is, for 
reasons unexplained, not affected by the apathy which is 
visibly clogging every other department of national affairs. 
However, it is better to have greatness thrust upon one 
than not to be great at all; if the Treaty is a good thing, 
we have got it, with or without troubling ourselves. 

The popularity of the Alliance in this country is not 
great, though it is certainly rather popular than other- 
wise. And how do the Japanese take it? “With 
universal enthusiasm,” says Mr. Stead; and well they 
may. But what is the notion at the back of their 
minds? We may assume that it is not pure affection, or 
an overwhelming admiration. No Oriental, not even a 
Japanese, can really love or admire Europeans, though 
they may admire some of the things that Europeans do. 
Some observers of an imaginative turn (who are none the 
less likely ‘to be right on that account) regard the alliance 
as a perfectly cold-blooded business so far as Japan is 
concerned. As they understand Japanese political ambi- 
tions, the nation’s great object is to dominate the East 
along with an awakened, powerful and progressive China. 
The Japanese mean to raise China up, to make her the 
irresistible force that she might be, and to ally themselves 
to her in the mastery of that part of the world, and possibly 
of all the rest. That is why “the independence and 
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territorial integrity of China,” guaranteed by the Treaty, 
are desired by Japan. Peace and stability are the things 
necessary for the preparation of all this, and they are 
secured by the Alliance with us. The day will come, say 
these prophets, when our support will be required no 
longer. ‘Then will be the time of peril for the old world, 
when the still older world begins to stretch its limbs. As 
the Japanese say in their peculiar dialect of English, “ If no 
look out, then killing.” 

Mr. Stead does not attempt to look so far ahead. 
What the dreams of Marquis Ito, Baron Shibusawa, Mar- 
quis Yamagata, and the other statesmen of Japan may be 
cannot really be known ; it is unlikely that they would com- 
municate any hopes of this kind to Mr. Stead. They proba- 
bly content themselves with working for the supremacy of 
their country in the Western Pacific, and the development 
of her trade, without indulging in anticipations of world- 
power. Their portraits, of which there are a number in the 
book, do not give the impression that they are political 
visionaries. Mr. Stead tells us clearly and fully what Japan 
is doing now, which is more important than what she 
thinks she will do in two hundred years. His work, 
though it has the appearance of being hurriedly put to- 
gether, is of great interest and value. 

E. C. 





GREEK VASES AND GREEK SCHOLARSHIP. 
LrEssONS FROM GREEK Porrery. By J. H. Huddilston. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 5s. net. 


In his Lessons from Greek Pottery, Professor J. H. Huddil- 
ston, who is already known on this side of the Atlantic by a 
useful little book on Greek Tragedy in the light of Vase 
Paintings, makes a modest attempt to arouse a more general 
interest in the study of Greek Vases. In just under a 
hundred pages he discourses of the relation of vases to 
history, religion, and mythology, the larger arts, daily life 
and customs, and, finally, to literature. The book is, of 
course, the merest sketch, intended to make the unarchzo- 
logical Hellenist realise that there really exists a large body 
of material related to his subject, but hitherto neglected 
by him. The author’s enthusiasm is most praiseworthy ; 
but we doubt whether he will succeed in bringing the horse 
to the water, much less in making him drink. The so-called 
“pure” scholar is often blind to the claims of archzology 
simply because he will not see them; or he admits them, 
but prefers to leave such researches to others. No number 
of “lessons” will convert this kind of man. But a third class 
of scholars take a more liberal view, and these do not need 
converting. They admit without further controversy that 
vases, and antiquities generally, throw a great deal of light 
on Greek life. They do not require a hundred pages of 
writing, reiterating this truth from several different points of 
view, with illustrations of some dozen vases and sketchy 
descriptions of many others. What they want is an atlas 
with trustworthy line-reproductions of a number of the most 
important vases, better printed than in Reinach’s otherwise 
acmirable Répertoire, with the briefest possible text and 
good indices. Mr. Huddilston’s attempt to fill the gap 
takes the form of a bibliography of thirty-eight pages, useful 
enough to the already trained specialist, but to others only 
bewildering. He has not mastered the art of leaving out ; 
witness the inclusion of four plates showing nearly 350 
outline shapes of vases from Furtwingler’s Berlin catalogue. 
How much more useful. some dozen or fifteen of the com- 
moner shapes would have been, just to show the ordinary 
man what is meant by a Aylix or a pelike! As it is, we 
fear that the book will serve no one purpose very well. 
Such appeals to the interest. of the public are excellent 
when they offer solid material, or when they are carried off 


by literary grace. ‘The solid material here is offered in an 
indigestible or a tantalising form; the literary grace, if it 
ever existed, has evaporated in the proofs. Within five 
pages we find three false concords, and the name of the 
artist: who drew the Parthenon sculptures Anglicised into 
“Carey.” Plato’s “ Phedra” is the quaintest of many mis- 
prints which have been passed; while “phlyakoi” (for 
“ phlyakes”) seems to be the author’s own name for the 
farces which are represented on South Italian vases. Errors 
in matters of fact are less common ; yet the third sentence 
of the introduction contains the odd statement that Greek 
potsherds antedating Homer by centuries have been found 
at Naucratis. The earliest Naucratite pottery with which 
we are acquainted is not older than the seventh century B.c., 
and is probably a good deal later. It cannot be the 
deceptive resemblance of these potsherds to Kamares-ware 
in their colour scheme which has misled Mr. Huddilston, 
for he does not mention Crete among the sources of early 
pottery. But we do not wish to lay aside the book with no 
word of praise ; the author’s purpose is good, and he says 
some suggestive things. His proposal of a fully illustrated 
edition of the Achilleis is excellent. Since perhaps not 
ten per cent. of those who read any Homer get through the 
whole of the Z/iad, there can be no objection to making 
a reading-book out of the more homogeneous part of the 
epic. Wecommend Mr. Huddilston’s own idea to himself, 
as more profitable than his latest undertaking. A word, in 
conclusion, as to the illustrations, some of which are very 
good. Many more, though perhaps less effective, could 
have been included for the same cost by using line-blocks 
instead of half-tone. The general views of the Berlin and 
British Museum vase-collections are eloquent of the diffe- 
rence between German and English taste. We confess toa 
preference for the severe simplicity of the latter. 





HISTORY PIECEMEAL. 


RECORDS OF THE CouNnTy BorovUGH OF CARDIFF. 
Hobson Matthews. Vol. III. 
25S. 


Edited by J. 
London: Sotheran and Co. 


WE have no means of knowing how many volumes Villa 
Cardiff is likely to give us out of her local records; but 
there is no sign in this handsome third instalment of their 
coming to an end. The editor, Mr. Matthews, who is 
further distinguished by the title of “ Archivist to the Cor- 
poration,” grows more pleasant and expansive with each 
volume, and there are signs of his growing yet more volu- 
minous in days to come. The corporation, he says, have 
no desire for literary fame or mere pelf: they only wish 
“to collect into a handy form, for purposes of reference,” 
their Cardiff documents. Now, once a folio is conceived 
as a handy volume, it may not seem to matter whether a few 
more or less be added to the list: but we will suggest that 
not more than twenty in all would be a fair number, and 
that not more than two of these would be enough for the 
final exploiting of the town wits and parish constables. 
The editor, to do him justice, has brought order to 
bear in the present volume upon a most affluent medley of 
historical and sub-historical matter. We have Patent Rolls 
and Chancery suits, followed by wills, carpenters’ and 
smiths’ accounts, surveys, trade guild memoranda, and 
withal a fair sprinkling of “ Matthewseana.” The most 
formal documents are not always the most valuable, but in 
the chapter of “Charters and Patents” some of the Royal 
T.etters Patent are both locally interesting, and much more 
than that. ‘They tell in one case of the cession of Lordship 
Marcker rights under Edward I. to the Crown; and in 
another, of the levying in the next reign of Glamorgan men 
to resist the Welsh invasion of Llewelyn ap Rhys, or 
Liewelyn Bren. And in the “Augmentation Proceed- 
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ings” we have glimpses of the disintegrating of Church 
property that went on under Henry VIII., when the Aug- 
mentation Court was active. 

In the Glamorgan Plea Rolls, again, appear many sug- 
gestive odds and ends of sixteenth century costume: sage- 
coloured cloth, fringed with black silk, blue sarsnet bed- 
curtains, Spanish blankets, a bed testern and curtains of 
green satin bordered with gold, and the like. But it is to 
the chapter of Wills, with its bequests of body-gear, worn 
garments, and small peculiar items, that we must turn for 
local colour. There we have inventories that suggest Dutch 
pictures of old Welsh interiors or Glamorgan country- 
houses. In 1618 one Joan Babington bequeaths to her 
daughter, Lady Morgan, “ one blacke velvett gowne and 
his mantell, one Tuffetty Gowne and his mantell,” and other 
wearing apparel which did “app’taine to my owne bodie.” 
In 1732, one Margaret Morgan desires to be buried “ in 
Christal Burial,” and shows her independent spirit by 
leaving “ ffourty pound ffor my ffuneral, a good blacke 
cleath for the reading Pew ffor I will not have a Sermon.” 
No doubt the poor soul had suffered enough from them in 
her lifetime. 

Turning the page, we come upon the ten-page will of 
Admiral Mathews, of Llandaff, which might have been de- 
cimated with advantage. Much more interesting is the 
will of a certain Alderman Mathews, dated 1716-7, from 
which we learn that a bed might stand in the “parlour 
chamber” of a well-to-do burgess in those days; and that 
in the back kitchen might be seen a turnspit’s wheel, a yew- 
tree chair, a copper chocolate-pot, and a tin coffee-pot, with 
further appetising small scenery of the same order. In 
the front kitchen, we come upon a pewter alembic, a pow- 
dering tub, “two deep trenchers with wife’s name and 
mine,” a brass chafing dish, and a ham-toaster (showing 
that Welsh ham was already a staple delicacy). This pro- 
vident good man bequeathed his second best periwig to one 
friend, and his leather spatter-dashes and kersey riding-coat 
to another; and he left behind him a sea-going surgical 
chest, and a pocket-case of silver medical instruments, and 
“a study of books in my closet”: all proving him a man 
of wit and substance. Many of these Wills speak of hospi- 
tality and comfort, others of envy and jealousy keen even 
in the grave; whilst a rarer gratitude is displayed by the 
gentleman of Eglwysilan who leaves “ his little yellow mare ” 
to Lewis “ ye fidler.” 


We come to many laconic officiai pages of the most 
piteous tales—hailing from the prison-house—in the next 
chapter, “Glamorgan County Records.” Here is one of 
1739, embodied in an account of “money expended for 
and towards the maintenance and burrying of the bastard 
child of Jane Thomas, now a Prisoner in the said Goal, and 
also for cucking the woman.” It isa relief to find from the 
accompanying account that the latter clause really refers to 
another woman ; for we read: 


“To money paid for assistance in cucking Elizabeth 
Jones, 15s.” 


A few years later, and in 1753 we come to the case 
(one of several similar cases) of Ann Harris, single woman, 
who for stealing four shillings is sentenced to be whipped. 
And how? Ann Harris, single woman, oh gentle justices ! 
was “to be stripped from her waist upwards,” on a winter’s 
morning, “ and to be whipped from the County Goal to the 
Western Gate of the town,” and back again. Items drily 
recording deaths from gaol-fever, or the cost of loading the 
prisoners with irons, with other gruesome hints of the terrors 
that went with a committal to the House of Correction at 
Cardiff or Cowbridge in the 17th and 18th centuries, are 
plentiful in these documents. We escape gladly from them 
into the wider avenues that led to Margam Abbey, though 
even there we stumble on the heels of “ felons and fugitives, 
convicts and outlaws.” Some parts of both the “ Records 
of the Guild of Cordwainers and Glovers” and the “ Paro- 
chial Records” that succeed them, might have been dis- 
pensed with, after fully allowing for local associations, or 
the recall from the grave of townsmen whose names are 


perpetuated by living descendants. Nor can we see much 
advantage in quoting such pedestrian epitaphs as’ this : 


“ Nine Infants pure lies buried here 
Unto their Parents they was most dear; 
God took them hence, as He thought best 
That they may live in peace and rest.” 


The fact is, that in the 583 pages of the present volume 
there is a marked percentage of those sublunary matters 
which every generation records for its own satisfaction, but 
which have no permanent value and no significance after- 
wards. So we have lists of names, freely leaded and printed 
in large type, and various other particulars deserving at best 
the grace of a footnote, which expand the volume until it 
reaches some three times its proper working dimensions. 
Probably the editor is not to blame, for he seems to have 
acted under the direction of the “ Records Committee” ; 
and his editing, granted his first rallying of materials, is 
werkmanlike. But we trust that in the seventeen volumes 
or so to come he will vary his discretion. He might, for 
instance, use more of the admirable black-and-white work 
of Mr. T. H. Thomas, and further reproductions and repre- 
sentations of old Cardiff houses and interiors, and fewer 
parish commonplaces, if elaborated the volumes must be. 
Let us add that the plates and illustrations in the present 
volume, produced by Messrs. Walker and Cockerell, are 
quite excellent—initials, head and tail pieces, and all. 
Mr. Matthews is not far wrong in describing them as “ in- 
tensely Welsh and antiquarian.” 
E. R. 





HAMLET’S COUNTRYMEN. 


DENMARK, PAST AND PRESENT. 
don: A. Treherne. 


By Margaret Thomas. Lon- 


1902. 6s. net. 


WHILE reading these—for the most part—brightly written 
chapters on Denmark, one feels oneself wishing that the 
authoress had been a little less or a little more ambitious— 
that she had confined herself to relating her own 
impressions, or had waited to learn more about 
the institutions, literature, and history of Den- 
mark before writing about them. The chapter de- 
voted to institutions describes the Finsen Institute, 
various clubs, including the Women’s Kitchen, the 
Tivoli, various music-halls, and the shooting gallery. Now, 
the Danes have many very interesting institutions, but 
they can hardly be said to reckon these among them. 

The chapters on Danish literature and history are 
little more than aseries of undigested notes. Bishop Grund- 
vig is mentioned in one place, the high schools for peasants 
in another, the independence of the “ inferior classes ” in yet 
another. There is nothing to suggest that the three are 
intimately connected, or that the People’s High Schools 
are institutions of more than ordinary interest from educa- 
tional, social, economical, and political points of view of 
especial interest, perhaps, to us, for in them patriotism may 
be seen at work in a way rarely seen here—at least in our 
schools. 


“Among the teachers in a high school,” says Bishop 
Grundvig, “there ought to be at least one who is a master 
of the mother-tongue, not only as it is found in books but 
as it lives in the nation; at least one who knows and loves 
our Fatherland’s history, and is able to picture it vividly 
and in words; at least one who knows and loves our 
national songs in their old shape as well as their new, and 
is able to lead the choir himself or have an assistant to do 
it; at least one who has seen much of our Fatherland and 
knows the nation, its trades and resources, and finally, one 
learned in the law is to be desired, one who would give 
youth a true and living apprehension of our Fatherland’s 
constitution and laws formerly and now.’’* 


* Quoted by Mr. J. S. Thornton in his pamphlet on 
“Recent Educational Progress in Denmark.” 
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Miss Thomas devotes one short paragraph to Danish 
politics : 


“The fifth of June is kept as a public holiday to com- 
memorate the granting of the Gruendlov, or Universal Suf- 
frage, by Frederick VII. Undoubtedly the suffrage was 
granted prematurely to a people, only in the former reign, 
teleased from serfdom, and whom it would have been 
better first to have educated; the result was that a number 
of ill-prepared deputies entered the Folkething, whose 
principle it is to refuse consistently supplies for objects 
they cannot appreciate, such as science, art, &c., of which 
fact the unbuilt palace of Christiansborg is a salient ex- 
ample . it will easily be understood that the 
festival of the fifth of June is celebrated with great enthu- 
siasm by the Left or Opposition party.” 


The change into the present tense is curious, for the 
deputies who entered the Folkething in 1849 have no ex- 
cuse for being still “ ill-prepared.” Miss Thomas does not 
explain how it was that the “ Opposition party” was able to 
refuse supplies; how, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the Liberals were in the majority, while the Conserva- 
tives remained in power. Last summer this ceased to be the 
case. The King appointed a Liberal Ministry, and one 
Sunday a monster procession might have been seen wind- 
ing through the streets of Copenhagen, on its way to the 
Palace of Amalienborg to thank him. 

Ire translating one of Drachman’s poems, Miss Thomas 
has shown courage, but it is to be doubted whether such 
verses as the following convey any idea of the charm of the 
original : 

‘Then o’er the mount a double darkness shaded ; 
The knight set quickly out for Gordon’s flood, 


But in her lofty bower the lady stood 
Before the window, pale, too early faded. 


* Slowly the wall with subtle feet and airy, 
Month after month in beating wind and rain, 
The sombre ivy crawled, and thrust amain, 
Through rift and fissure, all its roots so wary.” 


One wonders what Bjérnson would say to the follow- 

ing paragraph ; the italics are mine: 
“The works of Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Jonas do not 
come within the limits of this book, because, though they 


write in Danish, these world-famous authors are of Nor- 
wegian origin, and live in Norway.” 


Even as a guide the book is not satisfactory: there 
are too many sunsets, and there is too little information. 
At Frederiksborg Castle, for instance, the authoress tells 
the reader how “evening approaches, the sun descends, 
and his fiery hues suffuse the responsive lake,” and so on, 
but she says nothing of the series of pictures illustrating 
the life of Canute and his conquest of England. The style 
not unfrequently sinks below even the guide-book standard. 
An index is badly needed. The paragraph on Danish 
politics, quoted above, is to be found among the 
“Manners and Customs.” Epitaphs, railway travelling, 
dogs, goloshes, fish shops, delicacies, as understood in 
Denmark, the politeness of inferiors, the climate, is the 
order of arrangement in another part of the same 
chapter. Among these notes there is much that 
is interesting, but much of it would astonish the 
Danes. To say “Tak for Mad” (Thank you for 
the meal) to the hostess, on leaving the dining- 
room, is certainly not an obsolete custom. “ Their hours 
for taking food,” may be “ marvellously well adapted to 
wasting the best portions of the day,” but few have their 
meals quite so close together as “breakfast at twelve, 
dinner at four, and.supper at seven” would imply. But, 
most of all, the Danes would be hurt at the treatment Miss 
Thomas has accorded to their pastry. “On extra occa- 
sions a little very sweet pastry is obtained from the confec- 
tioner,” is the only mention she makes of it. Let no reader, 
misled by this, allow a day to pass, after landing on Danish 
shores, before testing the matter for himself. Otherwise 
he is more than likely to regret his lost opportunities. With 
the cakes he must order coffee and cream—not tea. Miss 
Thomas says truly that “a cup of tea is made with one 
spoonful for the pot and none for the drinkers.” 

Before ending, one protest must be made, in case 
the book should ever arrive at a second edition. The 


Danish flag is dear to all lovers of Denmark. It never looks 
amiss against the cool blues and greens of the landscape, 
but it looks very much amiss on the cover of this volume, 
against a glaring sea-green background, in the company of 
three gory hearts. 


F. N. Burin. 





PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 
Pusiic-Hovse Rerorm. By A. N. Cumming, M.A. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Tuts book is a summary of the case for Lord Grey’s scheme. 
It contains an account of the work already accomplished, of 
the methods and scope of the public-house trust companies, 
and of the criticisms passed upon them. ‘These trusts came 
into being as a result of a visit by Lord Grey to brewster 
sessions as an applicant. He owned a colliery at Broom- 
hill, in Northumberland. Round this colliery a population 
collected, which demanded a public-house. Lord Grey, 
hearing that the usual brewer’s application was about to be 


made, himself applied for and obtained a license. He 
found 


“that under our peculiar licensing laws he had acquired 


a very valuable property [about £10,000] without rendering 
any service therefor.” 


This house became the parent of a number of public-houses 
in all parts of the country, which are managed for the bene- 
fit, not of their owners, but of the community. The author 
has lightened his work without diminishing the value of his 
book by reprinting from the Westminster Gazette a corre- 
spondence between) Lord Grey, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Lord 
Carlisle, and others. With Sir Wilfrid’s views everyone is 
familiar, and Lord Carlisle’s letter is too full of fallacies to 
reproduce. But two quotations from the correspondence 
may be instructive, as showing what may be done without 
altering the licensing laws. In a reply to Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, Lord Grey wrote: 


‘* Not far from Kelty is the village of Hill of Beath. The 
manager of the Trust public-house is an ex-miner. I asked 
him at what hour he closed. ‘Nine o’clock,’ was the 
answer. ‘A miner who has to put in a day’s work on the 
morrow has no right to be loitering at a public-house after 
nine o’clock’; but Sir Wilfrid apparently prefers a public- 
house under the management which will keep it open, until 
the last moment allowed by law, for the benefit of his 
‘seasoned soaker.’ ” 


A correspondent writing to the Westminster under 

initials says : 

“Legislators may some day realise that they have given 
away millions of pounds, and then are compelled, through 
the county councils, or other street improvement authori- 
ties, to pay great sums for the return of the ‘ gifts.’ Licenses 
could, and should, be granted in return for a sum equal to 
the increase in the value of the property caused by such 
grant. It could be done in such a way that, should the 


license be found unnecessary, it could be revoked, and the 
value returned.” 


This quotation, we think, indicates the weakness of the 
trade’s position, and furnishes the best plan of attack. In 
England, at any rate, the temperance problem is not so 
much a moral and political as an economic question, and 
can be solved to a great extent by financial measures. 

The book ends with a model prospectus and trust deed 
of a public-house trust, and a list of trusts already formed, 
with their trustees and directors. Mr. Cumming, it appears, 
has not aimed at original research or at an exhaustive sur- 
vey of his subject. His monograph, however, should be 
valuable to those who are anxious either to know what a 
public-house trust is, or to establish one in their own dis- 
trict. 
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